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The matter of human relationship accompanies nearly every activity 
and enters into the experience of practically every waking hour. Because 
of the multitudinous phases of the subject, and because in its essence it 
is of “the things which are not seen,” it sometimes appears a difficult 
subject to teach. 

The teacher who knows and loves young people will never teach it 
quite the same way with different groups because she will train herself 
to be consciously alert for individual and group problems of social ad- 
justment that come to the surface continually in the hours she spends 
with her classes. Many problems will be considered as they rise in 
connection with the various homemaking units and thus interest may 
be carried forward to a point where students are ready for a special unit 
in social relationships. 

The practical experience on which this paper is based was obtained in 
the public schools of Ames, Iowa, which serve as a student teaching center 
for the home economics vocational education department of Iowa State 
College. The various phases of home economics are taught by means 
of unit courses varying in length from one to six weeks. Group relation- 
ships are treated as an important factor in all homemaking units, but in 
addition short unit courses dealing with special problems in family and 
community relationships are a part of home economics instruction in each 
of the five years of home economics offered in the schools. These short 
units consist of from five to ten lessons, and they come as a rule during 
the first quarter or third of the school year, after supervisor and teachers 
have had opportunity to form close personal associations with students. 

The approach is made through various avenues. Through a series 
of home surveys inaugurated two years ago and carried out by means of 
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interviews with parents, it has been possible to arrive with increasing 
efficiency at the present needs and interests of pupils. No formal 
survey, however, can take the place of informal study of individual 
pupils, and it has seemed that an informal approach to a unit is conducive 
to better results than the more abrupt means of calling a unit by name 
and outlining its nature when it is presented to a class. 

During the past year two-week units in family relationships as taught 
in the three sections of the ninth grade differed considerably both as to 
means of approach and as to content. 

All junior high school grades are sectioned according to scholarship, 
which is in some measure indicative of mental ability. It follows that 
section 3, the high group, included mostly young girls who were many 
of them still at the “little girl” stage. 

Section 1 was largely composed of older, less active girls, the majority 
of whom will probably not finish high school, but who on the other hand 
have greater responsibility and practice in home activities and for several 
of whom marriage is probably not very far distant. In general, these 
girls came from poorer homes. 

Section 2 could be less clearly defined, since it was a gradation between 
1 and 3. 

The method of securing interest in each section was as follows: 

Section 1. Quite unforeseen, a question arose in conversation during 
the serving of a meal: “My father is a grouch. He makes a fuss if a 
boy calls me up over the telephone and if I go out with a boy I have to 
sneak out; my mother doesn’t care if I go. I’m fifteen, and don’t you 
think he is too strict?” After several girls with differing opinions had 
been permitted to express their views, the teacher suggested that such a 
common situation in the lives of girls deserved more consideration and 
that perhaps they would like to take up that problem with some others 
of similar nature. Short articles, quotations, and pictures pertinent to 
the subject were used on the bulletin board and several times the subject 
was referred to in class, with the result that a series of questions concern- 
ing family relationships as well as “boy and girl” problems were waiting 
to be solved when the class was ready to begin the unit. 

Section 2. Better Homes Week was used as the starting-point of the 
course. The main disadvantage was that it comes in April, toward the 
end of the year. 

Section 3. The method followed with this group is perhaps worth de- 
scribing in more detail. After introduction of the subject in related 
courses and subsequent devices for keeping it alive in the minds of the 
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pupils, the teacher read aloud to the class the story of “The Log-Cabin 
Lady” (see page 649), though any one of dozens of books or current arti- 
cles might have been used similarly. The story was selected because 
of the clear balance preserved between blind custom and clear-sighted 
courtesy. 

The reading of the story served both as a means of promoting interest 
and of providing a series of inductive problems through which the class 
was able to formulate certain ideals, abilities, habits, and appreciations 
concerning conduct, examples of which follow: 


1. Avoidance of personalities, unpleasant topics, positive assertions, un- 
friendly remarks in conversation. 
. Well-bred reserve along with friendliness. 
. Avoidance of clannishness. 
. Tolerance for differing customs, convictions, blunders of others. 
. Recognition of abilities and achievements of others. 
. Attitude of sincerity, loyalty, sympathy, good humor. 
. Cheerfulness and self-forgetfulness toward financial or social limitations 
of one’s family. 

8. Discrimination between true culture and convention. 

9. Ability to be simply, naturally, and correctly at ease when: 

(a). Performing introductions. 

(b). Expressing thanks for gifts or favors or invitations. 

(c). Offering congratulations, gifts, favors, kindnesses. 

(d). Acting as hostess or assisting the mother. 

(e). Sitting through a meal at home or at a restaurant. 

(f). Being a house guest or at a party. 

(g). Meeting and conversing with friends or with people of whom one may 
stand in awe. 

(h). In public places such as church, movies, stores, street cars. 

10. Appreciation of effects of good grooming, good posture, and appropriate 
dress on personal poise. 

11. Ability to formulate and carry out a practical plan for overcoming weak- 
nesses in self that detract from harmonious relationships with others. 


“IO ui W bo 


Members of the class next brought up problems in their own observa- 
tion and experience, suggested by the story and these were made the 
basis for assignments and debate. For example, Sue, happy in a new 
dress which her aunt has sent her, asks Ann how she likes it. Ann 
realizes the following things: 

1. That neither the color nor the style of the dress is becoming to Sue. 

2. That Sue desires to look her best but that she has had small oppor- 
tunity to learn how and frequently makes mistakes. 
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3. That Sue trusts Ann’s judgment. 

4. That Sue is able to afford very few clothes and will have to wear 
this dress several seasons. 

5. That her present joy in the dress will be destroyed if Ann tells the 
bald facts as they appear to her. 

What course should Ann follow? 

This problem grew out of a statement on page 78 of “The Log-Cabin 
Lady”: “One of the big lessons life has taught me is that people can be 
amiable, tolerant, and even friendly, and still be sincere.” 

Following a series of judgment problems similar to the one concerning 
Ann and Sue, the members of the class attempted to solve some of their 
own individual problems. 

Each girl, following conferences with her mother and with the teacher, 
took for a problem the overcoming of some undesirable trait or the 
acquisition of some new skill in family or school relationships. A plan 
involving some practical means of accomplishment was formulated in 
each case and the members of the class reported progress to the teacher 
once a week, with a final report at the end of six weeks. 

It is a question whether the results of this kind of teaching can ever 
be measured objectively, short of a lifetime. As in the parable of the 
sower, the harvest depended on the ground on which the seed was cast. 
The inductive and judgment problems given were possibly most valuable 
in awakening students to a realization of the privileges and responsibili- 
ties incident to their associations with other human beings. The creative 
problems in character development did not show any very material 
results, first, perhaps, because they were a bit out of the ordinary in the 
experience of the students; second, because in many instances there was 
not the requisite understanding and help at home; and lastly, because 
“human nature is prone to err” and the job was possibly too big. Again 
it is sometimes necessary to go back and reselect the great-grandparents! 

Experience in handling such courses with student teachers shows that 
the teacher’s personality and the wealth of her background and fitness 
for attempting such subjects have a significant effect upon the students’ 
interest and retention. Without doubt we should do well to bear in 
mind the case of the youthful aspirant to the cloth, who had seen the 
sign in the sky, “P. C.,” and who had mistakenly thought its import to be 
“preach christianity,” instead of the more probable “plow corn.” 
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THE FAMILY IN CHICAGO: A STUDY OF SELECTED 
CENSUS DATA! 


DAY MONROE 


University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


What facts have we concerning the family, its size, the ages of its mem- 
bers, their gainful employment? What do we know of the number of 
years there are children under seven demanding the homemaker’s 
attention, or children under fourteen for whom the family must bear 
the burden of care and support? How is the problem of fargily support 
being met? In how many families is the husband the sole’earner? In 
how many are the wife and children gainfullY employed? What is the 
average number of children under sixteen for each person earning? 
What is the ratio of earners to non-earners? 

These are but a few of the questions, concerning the family which 
students have been unable to answer because of lack of statistical data. 
Yet upon their answers as a foundation must much work in home eco- 
nomics be based. In cookery, shall “family” recipes be for six persons, 
or five, or two? In teaching budget planning, shall the small or the 
large family be stressed? Shall it be assumed that the husband alone 
earns? In planning a curriculum for training city girls for homemaking, 
shall the probable family income be kept in a hazy background, or shall 
the teaching be based upon facts as to the actual number of married men 
who are unskilled wage earners, low salaried employees, in professions, 
or in other occupations? 

Realizing the importance and the lack of these data, the American 
Home Economics Association, at the suggestion of Miss Hazel Kyrk, 
then chairman of the committee on economic and social problems of 
the home, made an appropriation to secure such information concerning 
the family as might be had from the census schedules. The investigation 
was not planned as a study of any one problem of family life, but rather 
as fact-finding research, to supply a firm foundation for further investiga- 
tions. 

A sum equal to that appropriated by the Association was given by 
the Local Community Research Committee of the University of Chicago 
and the research was carried out there under the direction of Miss Hazel 
Kyrk of the departments of home economics and economics. 


1 Based on a progress report presented to the American Home Economics Association at 
its annual meeting, June 21, 1927. 
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The funds available were inadequate for a study of data concerning the 
families of the entire country, hence it was decided to concentrate 
upon an analysis of material concerning the family in a large city. Chi- 
cago was chosen as the field for research because of the exceptional 
opportunities for assistance from the Local Community Research 
Committee. 

At the outset it was necessary to adopt a definition of the “family.” 
In its study of population, the Bureau of the Census defines the family 
as a “group of persons, whether related by blood or not, who live together 
as one household, usually sharing the same table. One person living 
alone is counted as a family, and, on the other hand, all the occupants 
and employees of a hotel, boarding house, or lodging house, if that is their 
usual place of abode, and all the inmates of an institution, however 
numerous, are treated as constituting a single family.”* Obviously, a 
definition so different from the usual conception of the family could not 
be accepted in this investigation. Instead, in accordance with common 
usage of the term, the family was defined as any husband and wife, 
with or without children, or any parent and child, or children, shown by 
the census schedules to be living together. 

From the 1920 census schedules data were taken concerning every 
hit white family in Chicago, In this way a random sample of 
23,373 families was obtained. Ffom statistical tests it is believed that 
it is representative of the white families of Chicago and that the results 
of this study may be taken as indicative of conditions in the city as a 
whole. 

Classified on the basis of relationship of members, there were families 
of two types: (1) a husband and wife, without or without children; 
(2) a parent with one or more than one child. In accordance with the 
definition adopted, the childless man or woman with broken marital ties 
was considered an individual, not a family. It was found that 86 per 
cent of the families were of the first type. Of the second type, the 
broken families, more than four-fifths were those in which the parent was 
a mother. Since the broken family has its own distinctive problems it 
was studied separately. 

The census schedules do not tell the amount of the family income. 
But because they state the occupation of the husband, it was possible 
to classify the families in broadly-defined groups indicative of their 
economic and social status, and by separate study of each group to learn 


? United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Fourteenth Census of 
the United States, 1920. Vol. Il, Population, p. 1265. 
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its particular problems. The occupational groups used for this classi- 
fication were: (1) unskilled and semi-skilled wage earners; (2) skilled 
wage earners; (3) low and medium salaried employees; (4) men in 
business for themselves—the independent entrepreneurs; (5) the pro- 
fessional group; (6) executives, officials in corporations, and others in 
managerial positions; (7) unemployed men; (8) the retired. The first 
three groups constituted almost three-fourths of the married men in the 
families studied. The professional and managerial groups constituted 
but ten per cent of the whole. 

The families were also classified upon the basis of the ages of the wives 
and mothers. The age of the homemaker is of significance in any realistic 
and accurate analysis of her responsibilities. At what age are women 
marrying? Are the childless families those of young wives? At what 
age does the homemaker have the largest number of children under 
fourteen years demanding her care? Is it true as an author recently 
said, “And after a few years the homemaker is free from her heaviest 
responsibilities and ready to go back to her old job’’? 

The nativity of the homemaker is of significance from various view- 
points. Her native customs and early training affect the traditions and 
ways of living in her family when she marries. The fact that practically 
one-half of the homemakers in the families studied were foreign-born 
would be of prime importance in a comprehensive scheme for adult 
education in the city. The instruction in homemaking needed by the 
daughter of a foreign-born mother might vary widely from that necessary 
for a girl from an American home. The occupations open to foreign- 
born mothers may be limited because of inability to speak English 
fluently. Probably this was a factor in the relatively small number of 
foreign-born homemakers in clerical positions. 

The households found in Chicago, as distinguished from the families, 
were of two types—the first, those in which one family was living inde- 
pendently of other families; the second, those in which two or more 
families were living together, more or less cooperatively. Almost one- 
third of the families in households of the second type were those in which 
marital ties had been broken. The woman with children and no hus- 
band, faced with the double task of homemaking and family support, 
may have found it necessary to seek assistance in the home of relatives. 
The man with children doubtless wished to live with a family where there 
was a homemaker. 

Relatives in the household may be a financial burden, or, if they pay 
for room and board, they may be an asset. Male relatives probably 
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add more to the housekeeping tasks of the homemaker than would 
boarders, since she may have the responsibility of their laundry and 
mending. ‘There were one or more relatives in 12 per cent of the one- 
family households. Male relatives predominated in the households of 
the unskilled wage earners; but in those of the professional men and the 
executives, there were almost twice as many female relatives as male. 
Fifty-five per cent of the relatives were gainfully employed. The re- 
maining forty-five per cent may have been dependent, or may have had 
income sufficient for their needs. Information on this point could not 
be secured from the census schedules. 

The domicile status of the family has social significance because of its 
efiect upon family life. But granted that it is better for the family to 
maintain a home than to live with relatives or in a boarding house, can 
it be assumed, as it has been by some authors, that homemakers not 
in their own homes are evading responsibilities? If they have entered 
the homes of ill or aged parents, may not responsibilities have increased? 

Ninety-one per cent of the families where marital ties of husband an 
wife were unbroken were in their own homes. Only three per cent were 
boarding or lodging—scarcely enough to substantiate the loose statement 
that this is the era of the family hotel and boarding house. However, 
the important question is not the number of families, but the number 
of active young children who are living in the restricted conditions of 
hotels. Out of more than twenty-six thousand children under fourteen 
years of age, included in the families studied, there were but 183—less 
than one per cent—who were lodging. More than one-third of these 
were children in broken families. 

The economist has taken an active interest in the size of the family 
because of discussions of the minimum wage, and the number of persons 
for whom a man’s earnings should provide. Data on this subject are also 
of concern to sociologists and to practically all persons interested in 
family problems. There is a sort of myth that the “normal” family 
(whatever that may be) consists of two parents and three children. But 
in only thirteen per cent of the unbroken families were there three 
children living at home. In approximately one-fourth there were none; 
in another fourth, there was but one; in sixteen per cent, four or more. 

From the standpoint of family support the figures of interest are those 
of the number of children under fourteen or under sixteen years of age. 
Because of the variation of child labor laws in different states, there is 
no uniformity as to the age at which a child is legally permitted to earn, 
and thus no uniform period of dependency. Data for both ages were 
obtained in this investigation, but it is believed that the figures for 
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children under sixteen years of age are of the greater significance since 
children of fourteen and fifteen are still in need of parental care, and, 
even though earning, are scarcely self-supporting. In 41 per cent of the 
families there were no children under sixteen; in 22 per cent there was 
one; in 17 per cent there were two; in 20 per cent, three or more. In 
the families of the unskilled wage earners, probably the group of men 
with lowest incomes, 27 per cent had three or more dependent children. 

Although the above figures show that only one-fifth of the families 
had three or more children under sixteen years of age, there is another 
viewpoint to be considered. When data concerning the children for 
whom provision must be made were analyzed, it was found that 58 per 
cent were in families having three or more children of that age. Thus, 
a wage based upon the needs of a family of four members would be ade- 
quate for almost four-fifths of the families, but would be insufficient to 
provide for the needs of almost three-fifths of the children. 

From figures from this investigation, it was estimated that 83 per 
cent of the young people between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one were 
living with their parents. This is of economic significance in that four- 
fifths of such sons and daughters were earning. It is also of social 
import because of the problem of finding desirable living conditions and 
safeguarding the morals of young women of this age away from home. 
These data also tend to show that the homemaker’s cares extend over a 
longer period than some authors have assumed. So long as sons and 
daughters live with their parents, the housekeeping and homemaking 
responsibilities entailed by their presence must be borne by someone. 
Formerly, grown daughters remained at home until marriage and helped 
their mother. But nowadays, according to this investigation, the 
majority of the city daughters are gainfully employed, and presumably 
the homemaking burdens of the mother are lightened little,.if any. 

Another popular conception is that the father, single-handed, supports 
his family. But this was true to fact in only three-fifths of the families 
studied. In the remaining two-fifths his wife, or children, or both, were 
earners. Apparently many of the families pass through a sort of income 
cycle, with the period of greatest prosperity the years when the children 
are grown and earning, but still living at home. 

Twenty per cent of the homemakers in Chicago families were earning 
in 1920 when the census was taken. This figure is somewhat higher than 
that given by the Bureau of the Census in its published report on occupa- 
tions because in this investigation all women keeping boarders and 
lodgers were included among the gainfully employed, while the Bureau 
only classed in that way the woman who depended upon this occupation 
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as her principal source of income. To discover the significance of the 
gainful employment of the homemaker in her family relationships, 
facts were sought concerning her family, its size, the number of children 
under two, seven, and fourteen years of age. If there were young chil- 
dren it was learned whether the mother worked at home, or away, and 
whether there were unemployed female relatives to look after the children 
in case of her absence. The occupations of the young women were 
compared with those of the women of forty-five and over. The domicile 
status of the earning homemaker was compared with that of the non- 
earning, of the same age. The occupations of the wives of wage earners 
were compared with those of the wives of professional men. 

Important as it is to portray a cross-section of family life, it is also 
essential to have a picture over a period of time of the responsibilities 
of the family for dependent children, the number of years the parents 
must bear the burden of their care and support, the number dependent 
at one time, the length of time the homemaker must care for children 
under seven years of age. Such data clarify many problems of parent- 
hood, and call attention to the extent of demands upon the family income. 

Among 2,193 “completed” Chicago families it was found that the 
average period during which there had been one or more children under 
sixteen years to be cared for was twenty-three years—a rather long period 
for the duration of parental support and responsibility, it may seem. 
But one family with five children had this burden throughout forty-one 
years! The time during which the mother was responsible for the care 
of children under seven ranged from seven years in the one-child families 
to thirty-one years in families with seven and eight children, and aver- 
aged fourteen years. Such data lend support to the emphasis now 
placed on the education of parents in child care and development. 

These examples indicate the field covered by this investigation and the 
type of information which has been secured. Families in small cities, 
towns, and in the rural districts doubtless are similar in many respects 
to the Chicago families represented in this study, yet there must be 
noteworthy points of difference. It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
investigation planned along the lines of this one may be undertaken in 
other localities in order that there may be factual material available con- 
cerning the families of all classes and communities. Such research would 
gain in value because of the possibility of comparisons with data concern- 
ing the city family. Furthermore, it would be a valuable contribution 
to all students, teachers, and investigators interested in the family and 
the home. 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN NUTRITION! 


MARTHA KOEHNE 
Department of Nutrition, Presbyterian !lospital, New York City 


The mass of valuable literature on human nutrition which has ac- 
cumulated since 1925 is too great to make possible a complete review 
here; it seems more satisfactory to discuss a few topics somewhat fully 
than to attempt to touch all phases of research in this field. 

Glandular and muscular metabolism. Hunt and Bright (1) have 
recently called attention to the fact that the basal rate of metabolism of 
muscle is only 0.5 to 1.0 calorie per kilogram per hour, while that of liver 
is 10 to 20 calories and that of other viscera 2 to 3 calories per kilogram 
per hour. Steudel and co-workers (2, 3, 4) state that the glandular tissue 
in the early days of life is nearly one-half of the total organ mass, while 
the muscle tissue is only half that of the liver. By contrast, these pro- 
portions are practically reversed in adult life. 

The question arises of the relation of this work and that of Hunt and 
Bright to the variations in the basal metabolic rate in infancy and in adult 
life and the share that the chemically active liver has in our basal energy 
requirement. The above-quoted German workers have studied the 
uric acid and creatinine outputs of infants and adults and find the uric 
acid excretion per unit of body weight much higher in infants than adults, 
while the reverse is true of creatinine excretion. When recalculated, 
however, in terms of weights of purine-yielding (glandular) tissue and of 
creatinine-yielding (muscle) tissue, outputs of uric acid and creatinine 
in these two age periods are more nearly constant. 

Nerve metabolism. It has long been recognized that muscle work is 
accomplished by a series of chemical changes involving the using up of 
oxygen and the production of CO, and of energy with the usual waste of 
heat. Opinion has differed in regard to the nature of the changes that 
take place when nerves are stimulated. They show fatigue and are 
sensitive to lack of oxygen just as muscles. For many years, however, 
transmission of nerve impulses was regarded as purely physical, resem- 
bling the passage of light rays. Evidence of heat and carbon dioxid 
production was not available. Tashiro in 1913 first demonstrated the 
production of carbon dioxid by nerve activity and this work was con- 


1 Based on talk given at the annual progress meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association, Asheville, North Carolina, June 21, 1927. The author gratefully acknowledges 
assistance from Professor Lafayette B. Mendel and his staff; Professor A. H. Smith; Dr. 
Helen T. Parsons; Olive McCay; and Dr. W. E. Anderson. 
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firmed in 1925 by Parker (5) who showed conclusively that stimulated 
nerve produced almost 16 per cent more carbon dioxid than unstimulated. 

Hill (6) has recently devised an extremely delicate apparatus capable 
of registering 0.0000001 degree of temperature, centigrade. With this 
instrument, he has demonstrated that nerve activity is chemical in 
nature, requiring absorption of oxygen throughout all its activity and 
recovery phases, and producing measurable amounts of heat. Chemical 
changes taking place in stimulated muscle are in part oxidative and in 
part anaerobic. In nerve tissue, one-ninth of the heat produced is 
formed in the stimulation phase of activity and eight-ninths in the 
recovery phase. One stimulation of 1 gram of nerve tissue produces a 
rise of 0.0000011°C. One gram of nerve will, in 10 hours, use up 0.1 mg. 
glycogen. It was demonstrated that lactic acid is formed, just as in 
muscle activity. 

Hill showed that the heat formed, per impulse, is not constant, but 
tends to decrease with increased frequency of stimulation, indicating that 
something furnishing the source of energy is used up and has to be re- 
stored. It is probable that the constant source of oxygen that must be 
necessary for nerve activity is found in the tissues in the form of the 
recently-discovered ‘“‘hydrogen acceptor’’ oxidizing agent, glutathione, 
present in all body tissues. 

Relation of diet to growth. From 1922 on various conscious efforts 
have been made by Osborne and Mendel (7) to improve their stock- 
breeding ration for rats. The first series of changes reduced the length 
of time needed for the standard gain in weight (from an initial weight 
of 60 gm. to 200 gm.) from the 94 to 98 days required in their earlier work 
to an average of 38 days. Still further changes, such as increasing the 
protein, adding green leaves, yeast, cod liver oil, have lowered this time to 
between 23 and 29 days. In their laboratories male rats can now grow 
at a rate of 6 gms. per day, as contrasted with the old stock average of 
2 gms. per day. Female rats gain at a somewhat slower but markedly 
increased rate. These improvements were brought about, the authors 
claim, not so much by changes in the nutritive ratio of the carbohydrate, 
protein, and fat, as in small additions of those other interesting sub- 
stances listed. 

In their discussion of these findings, Osborne and Mendel raise the 
following questions: Do we really know what is the “normal’’ rate of 
growth of an animal living under such highly restricted and domesticated 
conditions as the white rat? Is this more rapid rate normal or the slower 
one? Will this acceleration later on, in succeeding generations, be 
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associated with endocrine and other disturbances that are detrimental? 
To what extent is it going to be possible to affect eventually the maximum 
size of adult animals? Is it possible to secure similar improvements in 
rates of growth of other domestic animals that have no “free choice” 
in what they eat? 

Diet and body fat. Ellis and Isbell (8) have reported considerable 
work on the chemical composition of the fat laid down in hogs as a result 
of feeding diets rich in starch, as contrasted with diets rich in vegetable 
oils. Their work agrees essentially, as far as it goes, with that of Mendel 
and Anderson (9) who for several years have been conducting extensive 
and intensive studies of a similar nature on rats. The following is a 
brief statement of the conclusions of Mendel and Anderson. 

A liberal intake of either protein or carbohydrate results in a so- 
called hard fat. When any one of such oils, as peanut, soya bean, corn, 
or cottonseed was fed at a level supplying 60 per cent of the total calories 
eaten, a fat or, rather, oil was produced which very closely resembled in 
iodine value the particular ingested dietary oil. This deserves em- 
phasis, inasmuch as the impression is still current that the character of 
the food fat has little if any influence upon the body fat deposited. 

In an effort to study the effect of dietary changes after fats of definite 
type have been deposited in the animal body, rats were raised on the 
above-mentioned diets, rich in fat, to adolescent age (140 to 150 gms.). 
The food mixture was then changed to a cornstarch-rich diet, with the 
result that a slow progressive hardening of the body fat ensued. 

In later experiments, a comparison was made of the effect of starvation 
(resulting in the depletion of the fat reserves) and of non-starvation prior 
to the substitution of the carbohydrate-rich diet. In both groups, after 
the final substitution of the carbohydrate-rich diet, the starved group 
yielded a considerably harder fat than the non-starved group. Further- 
more, the consumption of the carbohydrate-rich diet was practically the 
same in both groups of animals. 

This work is of very great importance in the meat industry in the 
“soft pork” areas of the country. 

Relation of protein of diet to the production of kidney lesions. Up to 
1926 there had been indications of a direct relation between the protein 
level of the diet of animals and the etiology of kidney disease. The best- 
known contributions in this field came from the laboratories of McCollum 
of Johns Hopkins, Newburgh of the University of Michigan, and from 
Evans and Risley. The diets in the latter two sets of studies were, 
however, generally inadequate. Rats were used by all three groups, 
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but Newburgh also used rabbits and reported some observations on 
man. 

During 1925, 1926, and 1927 other workers fed diets rich in protein to 
animals but failed to get evidence of renal lesions. Addis, MacKay, 
and MacKay (10) began with rats 30 days old and studied them for 330 
to 360 days, or through the first third of their life span. They used a diet 
containing 70 per cent protein and one containing 16 per cent protein 
plus 1 per cent cystine. They got no renal damage, only a hypertrophy. 
The addition of 2 per cent calcium chloride to the control ration, which 
contained 16 per cent protein, rendered this ration acid-forming. This 
likewise had no effect in producing pathological changes in urine or 
kidney. Four per cent sodium bicarbonate added to the control diet 
produced a hydronephrosis in one-third of the animals. The pelvis of 
the kidney was dilated and full of bloody urine, there were large numbers 
of red blood cells in the urine, but no lesions in the kidneys themselves. 

Jackson and Riggs (11) got negative results in rats with 70 per cent 
protein in the diet, as did likewise Miller (12). Reader and Drummond 
(13), supplementing an earlier study on kittens, experimented on rats, 
using 85 per cent casein in an otherwise satisfactory diet. A slowing-up 
of the rate of growth of young rats was thought to be due to insufficient 
vitamin B. There was no evidence of kidney degeneration. Osborne, 
Mendel, Park, and Winternitz (14) emphasize the necessity of supplying 
vitamins A, B, and D in ample amounts if good growth is to be main- 
tained. Whenever the protein calories exceeded 50 per cent of the total, 
the kidney was large, often 50 per cent larger than average. They tried 
protein levels of 79, 66, and 15 percent. After a certain gain in the size 
of the kidney had taken place, there was no further increase in its size. 
An increase in the size of the kidney was early evident in high protein 
levels, sometimes within eight days. There were no pathological lesions 
found on high protein diets, however, that were not also found on low 
levels. The kidneys of 200 rats were examined. There was no renal hy- 
pertrophy when equivalent weights of urea were fed. The kidneys 
showed a tendency to regress in size after the animals were put back on low 
protein diets. There were no significant differences between the 79 
per cent protein levels and 66 per cent levels. 

In order to intensify the strain on the excretory system, Smith and 
Moise (15, 16) have reduced the renal tissue by half through unilateral 
nephrectomy. The diets fed were adequate in all respects and contained 
85 per cent casein. They report enlargement in the remaining kidney 
and also extensive tubular and glomerular lesions in rats which were adult 
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—120 to 200 days old—when nephrectomy was performed, and which 
were examined 90, 120, or 150 days after operation. 

Rats nephrectomized at 30 days of age did not show these lesions after 
a much longer time interval—177 to 384 days—on the high protein diet. 
This may confirm the observations of Arataki (17) that glomeruli 
continue to form in rats throughout the first 100 days of life. 
It probably explains why many of the workers listed above failed to 
get evidence of kidney degeneration, since young animals were often 
used to start with. Apparently (16) “young animals have greater powers 
of withstanding the injurious effect of an extremely high protein diet 
than do rats subjected at an older age to the same diets.” 

In its applications to human dietaries, the problem of high protein 
intake usually involves aspects not encountered in animal experiments 
such as those reviewed. Most people in the so-called civilized regions 
of the world, who regularly consume high protein diets, eat inadequate 
amounts of fruit, vegetables, and dairy products, the protective foods. 
Their protein food consists largely of cooked muscle meat. Their diets 
are made up of large quantities of meat, carbohydrate, and fat, with a 
minimum of minerals, vitamins, and bulk. In well-controlled animal 
experiments with high protein diets all dietary essentials are carefully 
supplied, the only possible nutritional fault being the amount of protein. 
The layman who goes to extremes in matters of diet has not the 
knowledge of the expert in nutrition to guide him in supplying all 
these necessary factors. 

The best known example of a successful high protein diet in human 
nutrition is the native ‘“‘uncivilized” Eskimo, who is a truly carnivorous 
animal. Like other such animals, he gets his minerals from the blood 
and bones of the animal devoured and his vitamins from the glandular 
organs, which are usually eaten raw. This is far removed from the type of 
high protein diet with which we are familiar. That this is not generally 
recognized is evidenced by a frequently quoted article by Lieb (18). 
To quote from a recent paper (19) by Thomas of Chicago: “The Green- 
land Eskimo, on a carnivorous diet, exhibits no increased tendency to 
vascular and renal disease. This diet furnishes him with vitamins ade- 
quate for protection against scurvy and rickets, while the Labrador 
Eskimo, whose meat is cooked and whose diet includes many prepared, 
dried, and canned articles, is very subject to both of these maladies.”’ 

These observations seem to imply that the amount of protein in certain 
human diets is not wholly responsible for physical degeneration, but pos- 
sibly this combined with deficiencies in vitamins and probably minerals. 


| 
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(To be continued) 


EDITORIAL 


American Education and Home Economics. November 7 to 13 
having been designated as a week in which the public is to be especially 
invited to consider education in the United States, it seems appropriate 
for home economists to ask themselves this month what are the general 
trends which particularly affect their special field. To make a complete 
survey would be a matter for months of study by specialists. All that 
can be done here is to suggest a few of the more conspicuous features of 
the situation. 

Perhaps most conspicuous is the increasingly close relation between 
home economics and child development and parental education. One 
evidence of this is the study which Miss Richardson is conducting for the 
American Home Economics Association under funds from the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial; another is the fact that the Association 
is prominent among the national organizations concerned in the establish- 
ment of a child center in Washington which shall serve as a sort of general 
clearing house and center of information for the whole country; yet 
another is the study of child care and parenthood education in home 
economics departments of schools and colleges recently made by the 
U. S. Bureau of Education, the report of which is reviewed on page 647. 

Closely allied to this in the minds of home economists is the rapidly 
increasing interest in adult education, which frequently includes training 
for homemaking and for parental responsibilities. While interest in 
household skills continues, more and more emphasis is placed on economic 
and managerial problems of the household, family relationships, and other 
of the more intangible elements of successful homemaking. A develop- 
ment not without significance is the interest shown by men in such 
courses; fathers as well as mothers are reported as enrolling in several 
different places, and the Young Men’s Christian Association in at least 
one large city conducts courses in family responsibilities. 

The methods frequently grouped under the term progressive education 
and the content of home economics are coming into more frequent con- 
tact. The idea of basing the curriculum on the observed needs of the 
pupil is now at the base of most home economics curriculum construction; 
the Dalton plan has been adopted in several home economics depart- 
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ments, and in general the organization of school work in home economics 
tends to allow the individual pupil more and more freedom of develop- 
ment. On the other hand progressive schools in which the subjects of 
study are chosen for their closeness to the pupils’ ordinary experience 
take more and more of their subject matter from the home economics 
field, though it is not usually classified as such. This, to a home econ- 
omist, is one of the striking features of discussions in the meetings of 
the Progressive Education Association and its quarterly and in similar 
European organizations and publications, and suggests the mutual 
benefits of a closer understanding between the two groups. 

A welcome development in the college and university world is the 
survey of education in land grant colleges authorized by Congress and now 
being begun in the U. S. Bureau of Education. Seven different lines of 
investigation are to be followed; it is a satisfaction to home economists 
to know that Miss Lita Bane, president of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, has been chosen to help in planning the work in home 
economics. 

The growing interest of educators and students in the educational life 
of other countries might perhaps be listed among the year’s develop- 
ments. The meeting of the World Federation of Education Associations 
is reported beyond by Miss Edwards, representative of the American 
Home Economics Association. In the more strictly home economics 
aspects of international education, we may cite the increasing support 
given to foreign home economics interests by our Association, especially 
our student clubs, and the more active work being done by the inter- 
national committee of the American Home Economics Association to 
make American and foreign home economists better acquainted. A 
questionnaire has recently been sent to a long list of foreign colleagues, 
the replies to which should give us a clearer picture of the character and 
conditions of their work. So, too, should the reports of the Fourth 
International Congress of Home Economics Instruction to be held in 
Rome this month; several excellent American papers were sent in ad- 
vance to be used in formulating discussions, and it is expected that the 
American Home Economics Association will be officially represented. 


World Federation of Education Associations. Five thousand 
persons from outside Toronto registered for the second biennial con- 
ference held in that city August 7 to12. They represented twenty-five 
countries, but the largest delegations were from Canada, the United 
States, and Great Britain, and save for two or three addresses English 
was the language used throughout the meetings. 
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The sessions of the conference were of three types, general, sectional 
or group, and business meetings. At the general meetings, held the 
first evening and each afternoon, greetings and general statements of 
the educational situation and policies were given by representatives from 
the various countries, besides short addresses on topics of international 
educational interest. 

In sectional or group meetings discussions centered about such problems 
as health, illiteracy, social adjustments, kindergarten, elementary, second- 
ary, and adult education, moral and religious education, geography, 
history; over two dozen groups in all. The most extensive program was 
that of the health section. 

Business sessions with the voting body made up of delegates from 
affiliated organizations in the various countries considered and acted 
upon the recommendations presented by special committees. Of special 
interest to home economists were: 


Adult Education. The W. F. E. A. recommends that its constituent asso- 
ciations in all countries cooperate with all bona fide associations, or other 
agencies, in the work of the provision and development of facilities for adult 


education. 
Home and School Relationships. The W. F. E. A. recommends that since 


the child receives its education in home, school, and community, the promotion 
of cooperation between home and school, and their joint efforts to secure in the 
community such conditions as will supplement the best instruction given by the 
parents and teachers, for the development of the whole child in all three of these 
relationships. 

Over and over again in general and sectional meetings reference was 
made to child training, parental education, health, nutrition standards 
of living, family life; the child and youth were never far from the thought 
of speakers or hearers, for these interests are not only of local but of 
universal concern. As at the meeting of the Progressive Education 
Association last April in Cleveland, I wished that more home economists 
might have been present to sense the very evident interest in matters 
which we sometimes tend to wall off as our special preserve. In such 
gatherings one cannot question the deep concern in what we are ac- 
customed to think of as our field, and their point of view suggests new 
and more effective methods for home economics. 

The entertainment furnished so generously by the people of Toronto 
of course had an international aspect. The great pageant “The Heart of 
the World,” in which the mother, children, and happiness as well as 
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hatred and war had their place, and in the presentation of which some 
fourteen hundred participated, was written after it had been announced 
that the World Conference of Education Associations was to come to 
Toronto. Unconsciously our sense of internationalism was deepened at 
afternoon tea while we enjoyed the music and dances provided by 
groups of young people of various nationalities dressed in their native 
costumes. The crowning pleasure provided by Toronto was the concert 
in which twelve hundred voices of the famous Canadian National Ex- 


hibition Chorus joined in folksongs and anthems of many lands. 
A. L. E. 


International Social Welfare Conferences. Several international 
organizations engaged in social work are arranging for an Internationl 
Social Welfare Fortnight in Paris, July 2 to 13, 1928. The unity of the 
Fortnight is the natural corollary of the similarity of the problems 
studied, and the arrangements are being carried out by the promoters 
of the three congresses in close cooperation. ‘“‘Each Congress,” says the 
prospectus, “while contributing to the success of the Fortnight, will 
remain entirely autonomous.” 

The first congress is the International Housing Congress to be held 
July 2 to 8. It is being organized by the International Federation of 
Housing and City Planning. 

For July 5 to 8 is scheduled the International Congress of Public and 
Private Welfare. It is being organized by the permanent committee 
of the International Congresses of Public and Private Welfare held in 
various European countries between 1888 and 1910. 

The third congress, July 8 to 12, is the International Child Welfare 
Congress which is being organized by the League of Red Cross Societies, 
the International Child Welfare Association, the Save the Children Fund, 
and the Union for Infant Welfare. During this conference the seventh 
meeting of the International Child Welfare Association and a meeting 
of the Permanent Committee of the International Union for Infant Wel- 
fare will also take place. 

Last, from July 8 to 13, comes the International Conference of Social 
Work, the one in which home economists are probably most interested. 
Its organization is in the hands of an international committee with which 
are associated national committees in some forty countries. The con- 
ference will include five sections, each dealing with some special phases of 
social welfare. Each section will hold round table discussions on topics 
already selected. These discussions will be based on material which is to 
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be collected this autumn by so-called rapporteurs in the various cooperat- 
ing countries, summarized at headquarters, translated into the official 
languages of the conference, and sent out to prospective members well in 
advance of the conference. In addition to the sectional meetings, there 
will be five plenary sessions of the conference, one devoted to the subject 
of each of the five sections, and at these general meetings carefully-chosen 
representative speakers will present special topics. 

One of the sections is devoted to family expenditure. Its chairman is 
M. Albert Thomas, director of the International Labour Bureau, Geneva, 
and the American representative on the organizing committee is Miss 
Mary Van Kleek. Among the sub-topics is household administration, 
and Miss Emma Winslow of the Child Health Demonstration Committee 
has been asked to act as American rapporteur for the subject. Miss 
Winslow, in turn, has appealed to the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation for help in assembling the material and at Asheville it was voted 
that the president appoint a committee for this purpose. 

Miss Winslow has also been invited to present the subject at a plenary 
session of the conference. This means that an important phase of home 
economics is to be included on the general program and presented by an 
American home economist—in a sense the first international recognition 
of home economics in connection with social welfare work and especially 
gratifying to Americans. 

Following the International Conference on Social Work the three 
congresses will hold a joint session, with short speeches from the most 
distinguished delegates. Among those to whom invitations have already 
been extended are Professor Enrico Feris, Italy; Hon. Percy Alden, 
England; Miss Julia Lathrop, U. S. A.; Dr. Masarykova, Czecho- 
slovakia; Dr. Nansen, Norway; Dr. Alice Salomon, Germany; M. Paul 
Strauss, France; and M. Thomas, Switzerland. 

An international Exposition of Housing and Social Progress is to be 
arranged in connection with the Congresses and will be open from June 
15 to July 15. Sections will be devoted to houses and gardens, city 
planning, public and private relief agencies, child welfare, and social 
service. 


Household Management in the Economic Scheme. The place 
which household management should play in an economic consideration 
of family expenditure was so well stated by M. Thomas in a letter regard- 
ing the paper which Miss Winslow is to prepare on the subject for the 
International Conference of Social Work that permission was asked to 
quote it for the benefit of JouRNAL readers: 
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The question of household management and domestic education from the 
point of view of the Conference will, I think, be looked at chiefly as the obverse 
of the wage question; in other words, from the standpoint of the welfare of the 
family. The cash value of the wage earned by the breadwinner, or bread- 
winners, is not the only factor of importance: a great deal depends on the way 
in which the wage is expended. The same wage may in different families, 
owing to differences in household management, produce real standards of 
living which vary enormously in respect of the welfare and comfort of their 
members. 

The study of household management and domestic education is therefore 
a study of wages from the standpoint of the consumer with a view to helping 
the housekeeper to eliminate waste and to secure with the financial means at 
her disposal the greatest possible degree of welfare for the family whose con- 
sumption she organises. 


Progress in Standardization. Two recent press releases from the 
American Engineering Standards Committee show what home economics 
is doing in connection with the standardization of household com- 
modities. One is headed “Quality Standards for Sheets in Prospect,” 


and reads as follows: 


The American housewife may soon have a sound basis for judging quality 
in her purchases of bed sheets and remove the guesswork from this part of her 
household buying, as a result of activities of the American Home Economics 
Association. This association, representing nearly 10,000 experts in home 
management problems, has requested the American Engineering Standards 
Committee to call a conference of those concerned in the standardization of the 
quality of sheets and sheeting in order that nationally recognized specifications 
may be developed. 

Manufacturers of course require specifications when they buy their raw 
cotton, and the federal and state governments set up specifications for sheeting 
which they often purchase under definite requirements, but there are no 
specifications in existence in a form available for the use of the individual 
housewife for her buying. 

Two types of specifications are possible—one dealing with the materials 
and processes of production in detail, and one dealing in only a limited way 
with materials and methods, but placing the major emphasis on the measurable 
characteristics and performance of the finished product. It is expected that in 
order to keep competition free and avoid discrimination against any particular 
method of manufacture, the latter kind of specification is the one that will be 
considered in connection with sheeting. 

In making the formal request for standardization, Miss Rosamond C. 
Cook, professor of home economics education, University of Cincinnati, 


writes: 
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“Everyone, including engineers themselves, has felt the great aid that could 
be brought to the economics of industry and trade generally by the use of the 
engineering approach to the solution of commercial and industrial problems. 
It is our view that this is such a problem and that the issues involved as between 
the producer, the consumer, and the general public are identical in all es- 
sentials with the problems in which the A. E. S. C. regularly aids the solution, 
as in such cases as the Gas Safety Code, the work on standardization and 
specifications for plumbing equipment, standardization of paper sizes, gal- 
vanizing of hardware, and other projects already before your organization.” 

Interested consumers, manufacturers, and distributors are invited to write 
to the American Engineering Standards Committee, 29 West 39th Street, New 
York City, expressing any points of view which in their opinion should be con- 
sidered by such a conference. 


The other news release was concerned with a possible conference on 
specifications for household refrigerators and in this case again the 
initial request had come from the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Of interest in this connection is also the following announcement 
from the U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


A study of household refrigeration to be carried on in cooperation with the 
Society for Electrical Development and the National Association of Ice In- 
dustries has been inaugurated by the Bureau of Home Economics. Both 
consumers and manufacturers of refrigeration apparatus and of ice feel the need 
of disinterested research on this subject. 

A very limited study of this kind was begun by the Bureau last year. Now, 
with the further aid of manufacturers of both mechanical and ice refrigerators 
and of the ice industry, this study is to be expanded. 


The economic aspects of the study are to be handled by Lucile W. 
Reynolds, formerly state home demonstration leader in Massachusetts; 
the physical problems by Mildred B. Porter, formerly of the Smith College 
faculty, and Samuel C. Clark, assistant food chemist in the Bureau of 
Home Economics. 

Work looking toward the standardization of plumbing equipment and 
the parts of electric motors is noted on page 658. 


Standardization Abroad. In Europe the possibility of economy 
through the simplification and standardization of production and 
marketing is receiving fully as much attention as in the United States. 
Committees corresponding to the American Engineering Standards 
Committee are found in many countries and their efforts at reducing 
industrial and commercial waste frequently arouse more general interest 
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than here, perhaps because the pressure of hard times makes the public 
more concerned with small economies. Abroad the general problem is 
spoken of as rationalization rather than standardization and this rational- 
ization was one of the major subjects in the report submitted to the 
International Economic Conference held last May in Geneva by its 
committee on industry. This report declares that rationalization aims: 


1, At securing the maximum efficiency of labour with the minimum of effort; 

2. At facilitating, by a reduction in the variety of patterns (where such 
variety offers no obvious advantage), the design, manufacture, use and re- 
placement of standardised parts; 

3. At avoiding waste of raw materials and power; 

4. At simplifying the distribution of goods; 

5. At avoiding in distribution unnecessary transport, burdensome financial 
charges and the useless interposition of middlemen; 


The resolutions adopted by the conference called on governments, 
private and trade organizations, and public opinion to promote investiga- 
tions into and wider understanding of these principles in the interests 
of the best utilization of human labor and material resources. 

Proposals submitted to the committee by three women, Emmie 
Freundlich, Barbara Wootton, and Marie-Elisabeth Liiders, are of special 
interest to home economists. The official version reads as follows: 


The Economic Conference notes that national and international economy is 
based not only on the activity of industrial and agricultural producing enter- 
prises, but also on the activity of hundreds of millions of small economic units, 
namely, the homes in which mothers rear their children, that is to say, the 
future generations. Even from the economic point of view only, the importance 
of the household as a consumer and a manufacturing agency is not sufficiently 
recognised. In the household we may discover fresh inspiration for the 
rationalisation of products and methods. Hitherto, production has not tried 
to meet household needs in a rational manner. Raw materials, energy, and 
capital are wasted, which might be saved if housewives were consulted regard- 
ing the needs of their households, and if the goods produced were really of a 
practical character. 

The Economic Conference recommends: 

(1) That in each country committees should be set up consisting of an equal 
number of representatives of housewives and manufacturers. It would be 
the duty of these committees as in Germany, 

(a) to establish for all household articles practical types which economise 
labour both in the home and in industrial production, 

(b) to facilitate purchase with a view to substituting improved apparatus 
for old utensils, 
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(c) generally speaking, to encourage the rationalisation of household 
work and increase the stability of outlets for industries which have 
properly adapted their production to the recognised needs of house- 
wives. 

The result of the work of these national committees should be sent in to the 
competent technical organs of the League, which would in turn communicate 
the results of experiment and research to all national committees. 


We are officially informed that the resolution aroused no special dis- 
cussion in the committee on industry and that the drafting committee, 
after having it favorably discussed, took it into account in its proposals, 
which were accepted by the Conference. Careful study of the published 
resolutions reveals no clearer trace of it than in the section on rationaliza- 
tion already cited. In encouraging contrast to this apparent indif- 
ference toward household problems is the economic importance seen 
in household management by the director of the International Labor 
Bureau, as quoted on pages 633 and 634. 


Reading Books. Typical of the point of view of many youngsters 
is probably the habit of one little girl to talk about her “‘books,”’ meaning 
her schoolbooks, and her ‘reading books,’’ meaning those she reads 
for pleasure. The ideal would be to have both kinds appear in a child’s 
mind as “reading books,’”’ but meanwhile the attempt to encourage the 
fondness for books of your own choice and your own possession is the 
justification for an annual children’s book week, such as has been pro- 
moted for several years by the book trade. And since well-chosen books 
make Christmas presents satisfactory to both giver and receiver, it is 
to the advantage of the public as well as of the trade that the week should 
come in November, just before holiday buying begins. 

That the love of good books needs stimulating in the majority of 
American homes has been brought out by various studies. One of the 
more recent is that made by Henriette R. Walter for the National Com- 
mittee for the Study of Juvenile Reading (see page 649). Though it is 
concerned principally with girls and magazines, it presents a fairly broad 
picture of home reading as seen by teachers, leaders in girls’ organiza- 
tions, and public librarians. Many of the latter estimate that not 
more than one-fourth of the girls of the country have books in their 
homes. One, whose estimate was higher, 40 per cent in some of the 
larger cities, adds, “But what books!” Her exclamation is emphasized 
by the statistics as to the popularity of the magazines of what are known 
as “sex” and “confession” types. Studies of what children in selected 
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schools think of different kinds of books, for example at Winnetka, 
Illinois, are fortunately less discouraging and make one feel that only 
contact with better reading is needed to raise the standard of a child’s 
taste. 

In this work of raising standards of taste the public libraries are doing 
splendid work. Juvenile circulation makes up from 30 to 53 per cent 
of the total in the libraries of nine cities reported in the July Bulletin 
of the American Library Association. In those libraries good books 
are of course the ones most in evidence; moreover the children often 
consult the librarian in making their choice, so that the quality of their 
reading matter is likely to be high. In fact, many librarians maintain 
that the child from the bookless home who uses a public library is better 
off than the one from a home where his books are purchased carelessly 
or ignorantly. Schools also do much in showing what a good thing a 
good book is—and will do more when they release the youngsters still 
further from servitude to stupid-looking, didactically-written textbooks. 
Perhaps a not negligible advantage of progressive methods in children’s 
education is that they tend to make all our little friend’s books just 


“reading books.” 


Ellen H. Richards Day. December 3, birthday of the “patron saint” 
of home economics, is a day of special celebration in home economics clubs 
and classes. This year it will remind us that our memorial to Mrs. 
Richards, the Ellen H. Richards Fellowship Fund, is to be completed by 
May 1, 1928. Where the quotas pledged have not yet been completed, 
the day will be an especially suitable time to help the good work along. 
When December news is sent in by the state news-gatherers, the JouURNAL 
expects to hear of many home economics plays, teas, sales, and whatnot, 
with all kinds of original and appropriate variations and most profitable 
results. 


Purnell Research. The special notice of those interested in home 
economics research is called to the “Report on the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations, 1926” recently issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. On pages 70 and 73 is summarized the 
work in human nutrition, while pages 89 to 96 contain an article by 
Sybil L. Smith on the development of home economics research under 
the Purnell Act. 


OPEN FORUM 


A Thanksgiving Feast Among the First Americans. Truly an 
American day is Thanksgiving. Although we are prone to credit our 
Pilgrim Fathers with its introduction into American life, it is quite pos- 
sible that such a thought of thankfulness and such a day of feasting were 
earlier born among America’s first people. It is certain that long ago 
there lived along the banks of the Rio Grande as in other areas of the 
great South West a thankful people—not merely were they thankful on 
one day set apart for such recognition and observance, but on every day 
in his life the Indian finds occasion for acts similarly expressive. And 
to this day they think we are not truly thankful when we confine our ob- 
servances to a special day and seemingly forget in the duties or pleasures 
of every other day. But they also have a day of their own and like ours 
the feast is not least in importance. Their day is November first and 
All Soul’s Day in their adopted religious calendar. 

In October Monica said to us, “Soon it will be Thanksgiving and you 
must come down and feast with us,” and Francisco and Juanita said, 
“You must come to our house,” while yet another invited us to his home, 
“for on Thanksgiving we have all our pretty things out for people to see.” 
Thus it was with eager anticipations that the two of us accepted the first 
invitation and went to our young friend’s house. 

In our vernacular the feast would have been described as “buffet 
style’ but the Indian “buffet” is the floor. No Indian home is crowded 
with useless and cumbersome furnishings. In a long, clean room with 
low ceiling, adobe walls, hard dirt floor, two windows, and a door, we 
beheld the tempting array. True there was a bed in the corner, two or 
three chairs, and a sewing machine—that much-prized accoutrement of 
many pueblo homes. Big sacks of wheat stood in a corner, winnowed for 
the winter’s food, and several newly-garnered watermelons lay about 
among the wheat sacks, the bedrolls, and pottery pieces which had been 
made for sale. 

We sat at meat on the customary low stools, perhaps five inches from 
the floor. Our one plate—an unusual and courteous provision—was set 
on a box between us. Fortunately we were each honored with a spoon, 
or we might have had difficulty in getting our share of the delicious beef 
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stew by the family tortilla-and-dip method. Next came the hot tamales, 
fresh, hot, steaming right out of the kettle. We unfolded the corn husk 
wrappings to disclose a corn porridge interlining within which was a hot 
chili and meat mixture. 

For days the village had been alive with processions of cooks going 
from house to Spanish bake oven and the goodies which emerged were 
attractive and interesting, to say the least. Around us now were the 
culinary accomplishments of this pueblo hostess whose skills had 
wrought no mean achievements. There were baskets of bread—loaves 
in shapesof flower, coiled snake, star, and giant parker house roll. White 
flour had been used, for this was a feast day and greater delicacies than 
home-ground whole wheat could offer should grace the board. Then 
there were baskets of cookies—some chocolate, some spiced whole wheat— 
trays of miniature “pies” filled with apple, apricot, or peach and with 
crusts rather like our shortcake if it were made of whole grain flour. 

Nor were the natural fruits and vegetables of the season missing. Here 
was a huge squash baked whole and cracked open for the diner to help 
himself to a handful or portion and season to his own taste; it is equally 
well-relished whether hot or cold. A watermelon similarly cracked lay 
on the floor, making it easy to reach for a bit of the pink part and leave 
the other debris behind. Meat? It was there—for a whole roasted 
rabbit with head and paws lay on the floor. What need of platters and 
superfluous dishwashing? And of course the coffee was not lacking, 
though it was served black because the Pueblo Indians rarely use fresh 
milk. His rackabone, scrubby cows and more fleshly-favored goats run 
the range, keep a herdsman healthfully occupied in the open air, and 
eventually turn into roast, chili con carne, or stew. 

The feast was complete—soup, entree, roast, vegetables, bread, sweets, 
coffee. 

One thing we looked for in vain—gullave, the paper bread which we 
understood graced every important pueblo feast. This, it appears, is 
not made so much by the younger generation. Later at the house of 
Juanita, one of the elder women, we saw a great basket of its light gray- 
blue sheets much resembling a wasps’ nest in color and texture. The 
correct way to eat it is to break off a portion and dip it into the pot of 
stew or frijoles. 

In gullave the blue corn out of the varicolored heaps we saw drying in 
the sun comes to its own, though we learned later that the blue of the 
grain was intensified by lime from the neighboring hills. The corn, ground 
to a fine flour on the metate or grinding stone, is cooked in a huge 
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caldron. Then imagine an elderly woman kneeling by the fire and deftly 
smearing porridge over a hot, flat stone. In perhaps thirty seconds it 
assumes a lighter color and begins to peel up. She loosens it with her 
hands and off comes a perfect, parchment-like sheet of gray-blue which, 
stacked and folded into quarters, is ready to serve—a healthful and 
nutritious bread. She retires at night prepared for a feast, but with 
seared hands as mementoes of her baking day. 
Lucy G. SwIrt, 
Red Cross Nutritionist, Santo Domingo 
Pueblo, New Mexico 


The Institute of Chemistry—a Suggestion for Home Econo- 
mists. A month after the goodbyes were said at Asheville I found myself 
again in a land of the sky at another interesting gathering. This time 
the place was State College, Pennsylvania, and the occasion the final week 
of the first Institute of Chemistry of the American Chemical Society. 
The program of the Institute had as its most important feature a daily 
morning conference consisting of a lecture on some phase of chemistry 
by an expert in the particular field covered, and after that a discussion un- 
der the leadership of another authority in the same field. Each evening 
there was a more popular lecture generally prefaced by chemical moving 
pictures in a nearby theater. To this extent the Institute resembled an 
ideal annual meeting of the home economics—or any other associa- 
tion—no conflict in schedule and abundant time to discuss and digest 
the topic of the day. The other part of the Institute was of the nature 
of an ideal summer school—one registration fee covering all courses, only 
one course given each hour, and everyone welcome to all courses for one 
day or for the entire time. Perhaps lest this seem impractical it should 
be added that those taking courses for academic credit followed the 
conventional custom of registration and regular attendance. For those 
not too strenuous this left ample time for informal conferences. 

The subjects of the conferences and evening lectures were so arranged 
that it was possible for anyone with special interests to attend the Insti- 
tute for a few days only and without loss of much time from regular 
duties to obtain that contact with the leaders in his or her special field 
which is so invaluable. The final week of the Institute was devoted to 
biochemistry and the last three days more especially to vitamins—a 
temptation too strong for me to resist. 

In retrospect it seems as if I must have attended the Institute for 
three weeks instead of three days, so little time was lost in fitting into 
the routine of the day. Breakfast was eaten at one or the other of the 
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two fraternity houses open and with whatever group of men and women 
happened to arrive at the same time. The seven o’clock breakfast 
proved more popular than the eight o’clock, not only for those wishing 
to attend early classes, but for many others who wished to fill in the time 
before the eleven o’clock general conference with special conferences by 
chance or appointment or with sundry extra-curricular activities. One 
morning I drove to a near-by farm to visit Jessie, the famous vitamin B 
cow, who contentedly manufactures her own supply of vitamin B in her 
rumen and allows samples of it to be removed through a door cut in her 
side. Another day I visited Dr. Dutcher’s laboratory and saw the rats 
which are thriving on the vitamin B furnished by the cow. 

The three general lectures I heard were by Dr. Sherman on Progress 
and Problems in the Chemistry of Nutrition; by Dr. J. C. Drummond, 
probably the leading vitamin authority in England, on Recent Advances 
in the Chemistry of Vitamins; and by Dr. W. H. Eddy on The Future of 
Vitamin Research: Its Problems. One of the evening lectures was by Dr. 
A. F. Hesson The Réle of Ultra-violet Light in Nutrition. These lectures 
in themselves amply repaid me for attending the Institute, but of even 
greater value was the opportunity to share in an informal conference on 
problems in vitamin technique and to discuss with Dr. Drummond the 
status of vitamin research in England and on the continent. 

The Institute followed so closely upon the delightful but crowded pro- 
gram of the Asheville meeting that comparisons were inevitable. The 
Institute does not take the place of the semi-annual meetings of the 
American Chemical Society, nor is it the intention to have it take the 
place of the chemistry courses in any of the established summer schools, 
but that it satisfies a need not met by these is self-evident. Looking into 
the future, would not a similar Institute of Home Economics meet cer- 
tain needs which our annual meetings and our summer schools fail to 
satisfy? Would it not be possible at some wisely-selected institution 
to build up a program of general conferences and lectures which in 
successive periods would offer the best to be had in such branches of 
home economics as are included in our various sections and to combine 
with this several graduate courses along different lines which would be 
an inspiration to the occasional attendant and an incentive to remain for 
the entire period? The idea of the Institute of Chemistry was borrowed 
from the Institute of Politics at Williamstown. I would like to have the 
American Home Economics Association the next to borrow the idea and 
put it across as successfully as has the American Chemical Society. 

Sysrt L. Smrra, 


U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Two Professions with One Purpose. For a century and a half the 
American farm home has been a constant source of leaders and of a 
wealth of good citizens in what we believe to be the greatest nation in 
the world. During this time the outstanding characteristic of these 
homes has been an ultraconservative backwardness and lack of conven- 
ience. Have these homes been the asset which they have to American 
civilization because of their backwardness or in spite of it? 

At any rate, there is now a great demand to bring these homes up to 
date and rapid developments in this field are taking place. Incidental 
to any development is increased complexity. New problems arise. 
Among the people involved these problems are met by increased speciali- 
zation of purpose. This specialization often reaches a point where the 
general knowledge of the individual does not cover the closely related 
fields thoroughly enough to enable him to work most intelligently and 
effectively in his own field. Then the individuals in the related fields of 
work concerned must learn to cooperate, to work together, and to give 
each other the benefit of their knowledge in their own particular field. 
Individuals dealing with the development of the farm home have reached 
this point. No one individual or group of individuals can now claim to 
be competent authority in all of the various phases of this development. 

Two important professions are interested in the development of the 
farm home, each from its own point of view. The home economics pro- 
fession, I understand, is interested in it as a means of increasing the wel- 
fare of farm people by raising their standard of living. The agricultural 
engineers are interested in it as a means of increasing the welfare of 
farm people by increasing their efficiency. The two groups attack the 
problem from different viewpoints; the end is the same. 

Living standards and efficiency are closely related. To raise either 
makes possible a raise in the other. The cooperation between the 
two professions concerned has in the past been very limited. Surely 
here is a fertile field for cooperation. 

Specifically, the agricultural engineer needs to know the point of view 
of the home economist in regard to the requirements to be met in the 
design and construction of homes and household equipment. Then he 
can apply his engineering knowledge to meeting these requirements 
Particularly is this true in regard to very new applications. He is not 
prepared to carry on research in cooking and baking to determine the 
requirements which an electric range for farm use must meet. It is not 
desirable that he should be. Yet he needs to know these requirements 
in order to meet them satisfactorily. 
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The same principle applies the other way around. The home econo- 
mist interested in home design and equipment needs to know what, in 
the way of help, she may reasonably expect from the engineer. For 
example, she cannot solve the rural electric rate question but she needs 
to know that it exists and how one rate or another may vitally effect the 
development of rural electrification as applied to the household and also 
what effect such development might have on the final solution of the rate 
question. 

How may the desired cooperation be effected? Individuals of both 
professions who are located at the same institution or within the same 
commercial organization are cooperating effectively on an individual 
basis. It would seem that the scope of this cooperation might be ex- 
tended to include the professions as a whole. This is a matter to which 
the organizations representing the professions may well give some 
attention. Could not some cooperative committees of the American 
Home Economics Association and the American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers do some effective work in this direction? 

Agricultural engineers are ready to give any assistance they may to 
the home economics profession. They will gladly consider any sug- 
gestions for furthering their usefulness in this field. The road is open 
for cooperation between the two professions. The importance and 


complexity of their mutual problems demand it. 
A. PALMER, 


Assistant Secretary, American 
Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers, Saint Joseph, Michigan 


Child Care and Training in the Cooperative Extension Service 
in 1926. Extension specialists in nutrition and home demonstration 
agents are giving increased attention to the formation of food habits in 
connection with child-feeding work. The first full-time child training 
specialist was appointed in New York State in 1925, while Illinois had 
a part-time worker. In 1926 New York, Illinois, and Iowa maintained 
full-time specialists; in Ohio the home health specialist gave part time 
to this project and in Minnesota field workers from the department of 
education of the University worked in cooperation with the Extension 
Service. The first year’s program in all states was necessarily experi- 
mental, carefully fostered by specialists and home demonstration agents. 

New York began with institutes lasting four or five days, followed 
by the formation of study clubs which met monthly for three to five 
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months. Twenty-seven study clubs thus organized made possible a 
survey of child training problems most frequently met by parents and 
others. Exhibits of toys, games, pictures, books, and music for children 
were held through the cooperation of local firms. Many organizations 
cooperated, including the state travelling library. Fathers attended 
many group meetings. Children were usually cared for in a separate 
place in the same building and were used to demonstrate various teaching 
points. Adequate provisions were made for comfort, sanitation, and 
medical inspection. Mothers who enrolled read pamphlets and books 
on child training and worked on home problems (result demonstrations) 
with their children and themselves. Habit training, emotional life, social 
life and conduct, and general training were the most frequent problems 
in the 149 result demonstrations carried on in 1926. 

The most helpful lectures were on obedience and punishment, fears 
of childhood, and habit training. The most helpful demonstrations were 
on stories, games, and music. Books for children and books and pam- 
phlets for parents were voted the most helpful exhibits. 

While a completely satisfactory method for checking results has yet 
to be found, the spread of influence was wide. In 1927, the program will 
center around: the job of parenthood, habit training, children’s prob- 
lems, and occupational work. 

In Iowa child care and feeding have been combined with habit 
training in a series of ten meetings. Since November, 1926, experiments 
have been made successfully with local leadership in limited phases of 
the project, especially in lecture-demonstrations on child feeding, play 
material, books and pictures for children. County and state exhibits 
showed toys, books, clothes, and shoes for small children. Many study 
groups organized last year have taken in new members and made up 
programs in which the original members serve as leaders. Much reading 
was done by members, and result demonstrations were carried on in train- 
ing for children and adults. The specialist worked out a clever original 
chart for recording progress in habits such as sleeping, eating, elimination, 
play, self-dependence, speech, self-control, attitude toward work, respect 
for property, truthfulness, and poise and confidence, and also a chart 
on food habits of sturdy children, which the preschool child checks for 
himself. Next year the possibilities of local leadership will be further 
explored. 

Illinois has seen a growing demand for this work. In 1926 membership 
in a group was limited to thirty and in most counties to parents of pre- 
school children or prospective mothers. Several groups included fathers. 
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Many of the present groups expect to continue and new groups will be 
organized in counties having home bureaus. 
Several nutrition specialists and agents have received scholarships 
from the Rockefeller fund for study in 1927-28. 
MrriAM BIRDSEYE, 
U.S. Depariment of Agriculture. 


BOOKS AND 


Typical Child Care and Parenthood Educa- 
tion in Home Economics Departments. 
By S. Wartcoms. U. S. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education Bulletin No. 17 (1927). Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 1927, 
pp. 62. 20 cents. 

The rapid development of interest in train- 
ing for child care and parenthood throughout 
the home economics world makes this bul- 
letin by the specialist in home economics of 
the U. S. Bureau of Education more than 
usually timely. There is genuine need for 
something which will serve the purpose 
which this document defines for itself, “to 
show the present trends of pre-parental 
education as reported by home economics 
departments of the various elementary and 
secondary schools and institutions of higher 
education located in different sections of the 
United States.”” There are five chapters 
describing typical courses of study (1) in 
child care and training in elementary, junior, 
and senior high schools; (2) child care and 
parenthood education offered in home eco- 
nomics departments of general and voca- 
tional high schools; (3) child care and 
parenthood education in higher educational 
institutions with nursery school facilities; 
(4) child care and parenthood education in 
higher educational institutions not main- 
taining nursery schools; and (5) child care 
and parenthood education combined with 
other duties in home management houses. 
In addition a summary is given of the find- 
ings of the conferences on child training and 
on children in home management houses 
held at the University of Minnesota in 
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June, 1926. Twenty-five illustrations from 
photographs of typical nursery schools and 
child care situations add much to the interest 
of the bulletin. 

The material has been extremely well 
chosen and well arranged. It gives a clear 
picture of the progress made in this com- 
paratively new field and will be welcomed 
by those planning new courses and by those 
who are concerned with the general trends 
in home economics education. 

Harriet R. Howe, 
Washington, D.C. 


Clothing: Fundamental Problems. By Louse 
E. BULGER JoRDAN. Boston: M. Barrows 
and Company, 1927, pp. 379. $3.00. 
Teachers of clothing construction as 

well as women in the home have long felt 

the need of definite and accurate directions 
for the cutting and making of garments. 

Mrs. Jordan’s book in many respects is one 

which will be especially helpful to high school 

students and homemakers. 

The first seven chapters are devoted to the 
designing, use, and alteration of patterns. 
All of the problems of cutting which are 
likely to puzzle the inexperienced dress- 
maker are made simple by clear illustrations 
and understandable directions. 

The remaining chapters of the book deal 
with factors affecting design, modeling, and 
draping, processes of construction, and 
general clothing problems. All of these 
topics are covered in an intelligent, com- 
prehensive manner. 

KATHERINE CRANOR, 
Towa State College, Ames. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Dietetics for Nurses. By Farrrax T. 
Provuprit. Fourth edition, revised. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1927, 
pp. 619. $2.75. 

A standard handbook of which the first 
edition was reviewed in the JouRNAL OF 
Home Economics for June, 1919; now com- 
pletely revised for the third time with con- 
siderable reorganization and simplification 
of material, together with changes needed to 
bring the book in line with present knowledge 
of nutrition and dietetic therapy; provided 
with convenient charts, recipes, and tables 
for preparing special diets, and well indexed. 


The Normal Diet. By W. D. Sansum. 
Second edition. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby 
Company, 1927, pp. 136. 

A revision of a little volume first published 
in 1925 and noted in the Journat for 
January, 1926; now considerably enlarged 
and with the order of sections changed to 
that which experience has shown to be the 
most effective in dealing with patients. 


Essentials in the Selection of Meat. By 
M. BELL AND Maurice D. HELsER. 
Ames, Iowa: Iowa State College, 1927, 
pp. 32, with 59 separate 5 x 8 black and 
white plates. $1.25. 

A pamphlet by members of the foods and 
nutrition and animal husbandry departments 
of the Iowa State College, intended to aid 
the student in the more intlligent purchase 
of meat; includes a general discussion of the 
characteristics and treatment of meat and 
their relation to quality, and special sections 
on beef, veal, lamb, and pork and their 
typical cuts. Brings together helpful in- 
formation and illustrations not easily 
available to teacher or college student. 


Treasures of a Hundred Cooks. A collection 
of distinctive recipes for lovers of good food. 
By Mary ALLEN Hutsert. New York: 


D. Appleton and Company, 1927, pp. 

333. $2.50. 

Recipes “from the menus of three genera- 
tions of the author’s family, many wrested 


from those gifted persons who cook by ear, 
together with a few garnered here and there 
in her travels;” conveniently classified and 
indexed; perhaps not adapted to serve as sole 
guide to the young housekeeper but stimulat- 
ing to the culinary imagination. 


Menus for All Occasions. With menus, 
requisites for service, food preparation, 
table service, market orders. By DANA 
Kinc GatcHett. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
Edwards Brothers, 1927, pp. 272. $3.50; 
15 per cent discount for quantity. 

A compilation by the assistant professor 
of home economics at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute made as a result of many requests 
for suggestions for entertaining and home 
meal planning; includes sections on break- 
fasts, luncheons, dinners, suppers, and other 
refreshments, with and without maid service, 
and for different numbers of persons; gives 
unusually complete suggestions for the 
service at special entertainments. An excel- 
lent example of mimeograph bookmaking. 


The Human Body. By Trevor Heaton. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 
1927, pp. 250. $3.00. 

A carefully-written, beautifully-printed 
volume by an Oxford scientist which appears 
to accomplish for its subject what the 
publishers hope to do throughout their 
“Simple Guide Series”—to provide books 
that will be informative without being 
technical, of ready reference for popular 
education, and of genuine literary worth. 


Personal Hygiene for Women. By CLELIA 
Duvet Mosuer. Stanford University, 
California: Stanford University Press, 
1927, pp. 97. $1.50. 

A well-known authority on such subjects 
has here combined the material used in her 
earlier books, “Health and the Woman 
Movement,” and “Woman’s Physical Free- 
dom,”’ with the changes needed to bring it 
up to date; treating with admirable common 
sense “some of the special problems of 
women’s health concerning which the lack 
of knowledge has been so disas' , 
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The Skin: Its Care and Treatment. By 
ALBERT STRICKLER. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton and Company, 1927, pp. 194. 
$1.50. 

The facts which the layman should know 
regarding the skin (including the hair), its 
care, and its diseases, presented in ordinary 
language by a_ well-known Philadelphia 
dermatologist. 


Evolution of Preventive Medicine. By Sir 
ARTHUR NEWSHOLME. Baltimore: The 
Williams & Wilkins Company, 1927, 
pp. 226. $3.00. 

The steps by which the principles of pre- 
ventive medicine have developed up to 
modern times briefly traced by a dis- 
tinguished English authority on public 
health, with much material of interest to 
anyone concerned with private or public 
sanitation and with interesting quotations 
from earlier writers, poets, and philosophers 
as well as physicians. 


Acetate Silk and Its Dyes. By CHARLEs E, 
Mu tun. With a foreword by Louis A. 
Olney. New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Company, 1927, pp. 473. $6.00. 

An authoritative, technical discussion of 
the development, chemical nature, and 
dyeing of the acetate group of artificial silks 
or rayons; intended primarily for mill men 
but suitable for reference by advanced 
students of textile chemistry. 


Artificial Silk: Its Manufacture and Uses. 
By Tuomas Woopuouse. London: Sir 
Isaac Pitman and Sons, 1927, pp. 137. 
$2.00. (New York office: 2 West 45th 
Street.) 

A non-technical, well illustrated descrip- 
tion, by a well known English textile expert 
and teacher, of the evolution, raw materials, 
and methods of manufacture of rayon. 


Stage Costuming. By AGNES 
Younc. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1927, pp. 216. $2.50. 

The costume director of the Cleveland 

Playhouse shares with others her experience 

with the problems of costuming plays, giving 
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both theory and practical directions for 
cutting, sewing, dyeing, and wearing stage 
clothes, and illustrating it with an abundance 
of original sketches and diagrams; a volume 
both useful and amusing. 


Girl Life in America. A study of back- 
grounds. By HENRIETTE R. WALTER. 
New York: National Committee for the 
Study of Juvenile Reading, One Madison 
Avenue, 1927, pp. 157. 50 cents. 

A study made primarily for those who 
have to do with the guidance of girls’ reading, 
but of importance to all concerned with the 
environment and attitudes of American 
girls of today. Based on _ information 
furnished by public documents and several 
hundred replies to questionnaires by school 
officials, leaders of girls’ organizations, and 
librarians; gives references to reports and 
other source material. 


The Log-Cabin Lady. An anonymous auto- 
biography. Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Company, 1924, pp. 108. $1.75. 

An American girl born in a pioneer region 
of the Northwest, who, while still young and 
untutored, married a wealthy Easterner 
and found herself suddenly plunged into 
European diplomatic society, tells of the 
difficulties and distress into which she was 
forced by her ignorance of social standards, 
and who, having now won poise and a dis- 
tinguished position in international society, 
tries to show the underlying reasons for 
varying social forms and etiquette for the 
benefit of those whose early experience may 
not have made these clear. A charming and 
touching chronicle whose possibilities for use 
in the study of social relationships has been 
illustrated on page 615. 


Mothercraft for School Girls. By FLORENCE 
Horspoot. With a preface by Lapy 
Monp. London: Macmillan and Com- 
pany, 1926, pp. 53. 80 cents. 

A course of lessons for school girls in 
infant care developed by the author ten or 
fifteen years ago in connection with early 
work of this kind at the Mothers’ and 
Babies’ Welcome, Swansea (England); start- 
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ing with a demonstration of a baby’s bath 
there are introduced such topics as clothing, 
normal weight and development, food, ail- 
ments, and general hygiene; reflects English 
conditions and ideas but has a broader 
interest as the account of a successful 
pioneer effort in gaining acceptance for 
mothercraft lessons among working-class 
mothers and girls. 


Captains of the Watch of Life and Death. 
By Manet Oscoop Wricut. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, pp. 264. 
$2.50. 

Described by the author, a well-known 
writer about birds, Barbara, and commuters, 
as “A Friendly little Book about Trained 
Nurses and Untrained Patients—from the 
Standpoint of the Home. Together with 
some chapters transcribed, by way of 
illustration, from the ‘Experience Book’ 
of Barbara, daughter of Richard Russell, 
M. D.” 


Guides, Philosophers, and Friends. Studies 
of college men. By CHARLES FRANKLIN 
Tuwinc. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1927, pp. 476. $3.50. 
Reminiscences of such leaders in American 

and English life as C. W. Eliot, D. C. 

Gilman, A. D. White, Cyrus Northrop, 

James Bryce, John Morley, William Jewett 

Tucker, G. H. Palmer, written by a dean 

of American college presidents well known 

for his wit and wisdom. 


Creative Knowledge. Old trades and new 
science. By Sir Witttam Bracc. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1927, pp. 
258. $3.50. 

A distinguished British physicist con- 
tributes to the publishers’ Modern Science 
Series by telling in readable style the de- 
velopment of the sciences through the 
history of the trades of sailor, smith, weaver, 
dyer, potter, and weaver. Both text and 
illustrations would furnish interesting refer- 
ence material for home economics classes. 
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The Stream of Life. By Juttan S. Hux- 
tey. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1927, pp. 63. $1.00. 

Evolution and eugenics discussed for 
laymen by a biologist to whom the 
subject is so clear that he can present it 
simply without technicalities and with 
homely, convincing examples and analogies. 


Alison Blair. By GERTRUDE CROWNFIELD. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 
1927, pp. 301. $2.00. 

A well-told story of an English girl’s ad- 
ventures in the Mohawk Valley during the 

French and Indian wars. 


For the Glory of France. As set down in 
English by Everett McNerm. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1927, 
pp. 483. $2.00. 

Another rousing tale of France in the New 

World by a popular writer of such books for 


boys. 


The Scarlet Letter. By NATHANIEL 
HAwTHoRNE. With an introduction by 
Elizabeth Deering Hanscom. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1927, pp. 361. 
80 cents. 

A convenient-sized, well-printed edition 
in the ““Modern Readers’ Series.” 


Sarah’s Dakin. By Maset L. Rostnson. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 
1927, pp. 271. $2.00. 

A delightful, wholesome story about a 
thirteen-year-old girl on the Maine coast, 
her dog, her father, her neighbors (including 
some of the “rusticators”), and her musical 
ambitions. 


Foundations of Nutrition. By Mary SWARTz 
Rose. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1927, pp. 501. $2.75. 


Everyday Foods. By Jessre W. Harris 
and EutsapetH V. Lacy. Under the 
editorial supervision of Atice F. Bioop. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 


1927, pp. 512. $1.56. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
NUTRITION 


Whipple, G. H., and Robschert-Robbins, 
F. S. Blood regeneration in severe 
anemia. VIII. Influence of bone marrow, 
spleen, brains, and pancreas feeding. 
IX. Influence of fresh and dried fruits. 
Am. J. Physiol. 80, 391-399, 400-410 
(1927). 

In the first of these two papers continuing 
the series of studies previously noted (see 
J. Home Econ. 19, 228, 1927) it is reported 
that none of the meat products tested proved 
as satisfactory for hemoglobin regeneration 
as liver or kidney and that there is ap- 
parently no correlation between the iron 
content of meat products and their capacity 
to promote hemoglobin regeneration under 
controlled conditions. In the second, cooked 
dried peaches, apricots, and prunes were as 
effective as certain meat products and more 
effective than any dairy products for hemo- 
globin regeneration in simple anemia. 
Raisins, fresh grapes, and apples fresh and 
dried were less effective and fresh black 
raspberries, although comparatively rich in 
iron, were practically inert. 


Blish, M. J. A rational basis for the 
standardization of the experimental baking 
test. Cereal Chem. 4, 149-155 (1927). 

In the opinion of the author the best 
method of testing the baking quality of 
flour is not to bake it according to its own 
special requirement and judge its value by 
comparing the finished loaf with an arbitrary 
standard, but to follow a fixed type of pro- 
cedure in which “all flours regardless of 
source, type, variety, grade, or previous 
history are handled in precisely the same 
manner, with the same proportions and 
amounts of added ingredients, and are 
subjected to the same environmental con- 
ditions, especially degree and uniformity of 
temperature, which are carefully regulated 
and controlled, not merely approximated.” 


James, L. H. Commercial Bacillus acido- 
philus and Bacillus bulgaricus cultures and 


preparations. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 89, 

89-92 (1927). 

In an examination at the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, of 
107 samples of commercial preparations 
advertised as cultures of B. acidophilus 
or B. bulgaricus, 13 contained the species 
claimed on the label in reasonably pure form 
and satisfactory numbers, 15 contained 
viable organisms in sufficient number to have 
possible value, and the others were worthless. 
The milk cultures had the highest and the 
solid cultures the lowest average counts. 
Contaminating organisms were more com- 
mon in the solid than in the broth or milk 
cultures. 


Bundesen, H. N., Lemon, H. B., Falk, 
I. S., and Coade, E. N. Ultraviolet 
radiation from sunlight and incandescent 
lamps: Its transmission through window 
glass and substitutes. J. Am. Med. 
Assocn. 89, 187-189 (1927). 


Readings of photographs of the solar 
spectrum taken daily in Chicago from 
November 28, 1926, to May 16, 1927, show 
that comparatively few ultraviolet radiations 
of known physiological value (3,200 to 2,900 
angstrom units) are present in the spectrum 
during the winter months and that on smoky 
days the condition is even worse. Incan- 
descent 300-watt lamps with ordinary glass 
bulbs emitted radiations comparable to 
sunlight in the winter months and vitaglass 
bulb radiations as far as the region of 2,800 
to 2,900 angstrom units. 


Hess, A. F. Antirachitic activity of ir- 
radiated cholesterol, ergosterol, and allied 
substances. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 89, 
337-339 (1927). 

A brief review of the literature on the 
development of antirachitic properties in 
various food materials and compounds by 
irradiation, with data on the antirachitic 
action of irradiated brains and irradiated 
yeast. Both have been found exceedingly 
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active when tested on rats and have also 
proved effective in the treatment of infantile 
rickets, when fed in doses as small as 1 gm. 
and, with irradiated yeast, 0.5 gm., daily. 


Willimott, S. G., and Wokes, F. Colour 
tests for vitamin A: Their application to 
naturally occurring products. Lancet 
{London] 1927 II, 8-11 (1927). 

In attempts to apply the various color 
tests for the identification of vitamin A (see 
J. Home Econ. 19, 47, 1927) to natural 
products from which interfering pigments 
have been removed by shaking in petroleum 
ether solution with an adsorbent charcoal, 
preferably norit, arsenic trichloride and 
antimony trichloride proved the most satis- 
factory of the color reagents. Decolorized 
orange rind oil and decolorized extracts of 
spinach, carrots, and yellow corn gave 
strongly positive tests. It is concluded that 
the successful application of color tests for 
vitamin A to pharmaceutical materials and 
foodstuffs requires the careful observation 
of a number of precautions, but it is urged 
that the tests be tried on as many materials 
as possible to determine their specificity. 


Field, A. M., and Stennis, M. H. Nutrition 
class experiments with school children, 
Nation’s Health 9, 17-18 (June, 1927). 
A comparison of the weight gains of 20 

children during a comparatively short period 
of nutrition instruction with supplementary 
meals and succeeding periods of from 3 to 6 
months after the close of the nutrition pro- 
gram indicated, as was brought out in the 
report of Kaiser, Norton, and Walker (see 
J. Home Econ. 18, 534, 1926) that with no 
continuing program of health instruction and 
practice the marked gains made during the 
period of nutrition classes are not maintained 
and that it is unsafe to evaluate nutrition 
class work for short periods without a later 
investigation of results. 


Cook, D. H. Vitamin studies in Porto 
Rico. Porto Rico Health Rev. 2, 22-23 
(1927). 

The native Porto Rican pldtano or plan- 
tain is reported to be equal to tomatoes, 
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green peas, and yellow sweet potatoes as a 
source of vitamin A, and to carrots, white 
potatoes, and turnips as a source of vitamin 
B. Only about 0.09 gm. daily was required 
as the source of vitamin A to bring about 
the standard gain of 3 gm. a week for 8 
weeks and 3.4 gm. daily as the sole source of 
vitamin B for maintenance for 8 weeks 
according to the Sherman technique. The 
yellow and the white yautfa, a starchy root 
belonging to the same family as the taro 
and the dasheen, were also tested. About 
2.6 gm. per day was required of the white 
and only 0.2 gm. of the yellow yautia in the 
vitamin A experiments, and 1.7 and 0.9 
gm. respectively in the B experiments. 


Tisdall, F. F., and Brown, A. The antira- 
chitic effect of December skylight and of 
December sunlight through Vitaglass. 
Proc. Soc. Exptl. Biol. Med. 24, 449 (1927). 
In a series of experiments carried on 

simultaneously with the foregoing it was 
demonstrated that rats exposed to skylight 
but not direct sunlight during December 
were protected from rickets to almost the 
same extent as those exposed to the direct 
sunlight available. Sunlight passing through 
vitaglass had about one-fourth the anti- 
rachitic effect of direct rays but after passing 
through ordinary window glass was without 
appreciable antirachitic effect. 


Tisdall, F. F., and Brown, A. The anti- 
rachitic effect of December sunlight; 
seasonal variations. Proc. Soc. Expil. 
Biol. Med. 24, 446 (1927). 

The antirachitic value of the sun’s rays at 
Toronto throughout the year is being tested 
by starting young rats at weekly intervals 
on a rachitic diet, exposing them for definite 
periods each day to the available sunshine, 
and killing two rats from each group at 
weekly intervals up to four weeks. As 
judged by x-ray examination and analyses 
of blood for inorganic phosphorus and bones 
for calcium some degree of protection against 
rickets was secured even in the month of 
December, 1926, when the average period of 
sunshine during the hours in which the rats 
were exposed was only 36 minutes daily. 

S. L. S. 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


Baldwin, Bird T. Child development. 
Child Welfare Mag. 21, 572-573 (1927). 
A brief outline showing the extent of the 

movement for studying children, prepared 

especially for parent-teacher groups, but 
useful to others. 


Bayly, Ann. The parents’ educational 
bureau. Child Welfare Mag. 22, 34-36 
(1927). 

An account of a project maintained by the 
Oregon Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
with a program of health education for 
children between 2 and 7, and a projected 
guidance course for parents. 


Anderson, Rose G. The problem of the dull- 
normal child. Ment. Hyg. 11, 272-286 
(1927). 

The problem of the dull-normal child, one 
phase of the problem of individual differ- 
ences, is shown to be the most difficult of all 
to handle under the usual school provisions. 
Special classes are provided for the definitely 
subnormal and very superior, while the dull- 
normal is often not so recognized and 
develops symptoms unfavorable to both his 
personal happiness and his usefulness to 
society. Since successful achievement is 
essential for development, opportunity must 
be given each child to succeed at the level 
of his own ability. “No child can turn 
out to be a moral success if he is made to 
feel himself a mental failure at every stage 
of his school career.” 


Finch, Beulah. Word association and moral 
education. Detroit Educ. Bull. 12, 27-30 
(June, 1927). 

The results of a word association test given 
to grade school children and to adults in 
night school as a problem in measuring moral 
judgment. The children were found to 
agree on good and bad, from whom they 
learned the difference, and their method of 
decision. In the list given, both children 
and adults agreed that dancing and smoking 


were the least immoral, gambling and steal- 
ing the most. A free association test gave a 
significant vocabulary connected with these 
words. 


Randall, Florence B. A _ study in the 
constancy of the I. Q. School & Soc. 
24, 311-312 (1927). 

Data are presented to show that “an 
I. Q. properly obtained through administra- 
tion of a Binet test by a competent examiner 
may be used as a basis of determining the 
approximate I. Q. of the pupil at any future 
time when a Binet test is given under com- 
parable conditions.” 


Goodenough, Florence L. The relation of 
the intelligence of preschool children to 
the education of their parents. School & 
Soc. 26, 54-56 (1927). 

Two hundred and thirteen children 
between 18 and 54 months of age were tested 
twice at an interval of 6 weeks and cor- 
relations between the I. Q.’s earned on each 
of the two tests and the education of each 
of the two parents separately were computed. 
Correlation of the child’s I.Q. with the 
mother’s education on the basis of the second 
test is found to be 0.353, 0.40, with the 
father’s education 0.349, 0.040. The close 
agreements of the correlations suggest that 
the greater proportion of time spent with 
the mother has little effect upon the outcome 
of these tests. 


HABIT FORMATION AND BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


Muldawer,I.J. Enuresis. Arch. Pediatrics 

44, 429-436 (1927). 

The author reviews the physiology of the 
vegetative nervous system to show that 
vagatonia is a functional disease of the 
autonomic system and that enuresis is a 
condition of local vagatonia. Hence 
children suffering from enuresis are vaga- 
tonics, with the disorder usually latent and 
becoming active under psychic, peripheral, 
or endocrine stimuli insufficient to cause 
disturbance in a normal individual. 
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Kilpatrick, William H. What is involved in 
learning. Parts I and II. Child Welfare 
Mag. 21, 530-532, 574-579 (1927). 
Learning is shown to be an “acquired way 

of behaving internally or externally that 

henceforth carries itself” and the steps by 
which it is acquired are explained simply 
and logically. 


Richardson, Frank H. Speech disturbances. 

Hygeia 5, 353-355 (1927). 

Of the two types of speech defect con- 
sidered, stuttering and faulty articulation, 
the former, a defect of coordination often 
associated with nervousness, is the more 
serious. It may result from attempts to 
change true lefthandedness. Correction is 
the work of an expert, though a home en- 
vironment free of emotional stress is es- 
sential. Faulty articulation, if due to 
anatomical defects, is preventable by early 
operative procedure, but more often is a 
habit resulting from “baby talk” perpetuated 
by mistaken adults. 


Richardson, Frank H. Compulsions. 

Hygeia 5, 397-398 (1927). 

Compulsions may become serious ob- 
sessions in nervous children, hence parents 
should watch for signs of them, and treat 
them as amusing vagaries to be discussed 
without fear or shame. 


HOME AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


MacNeill, Norman M. Good and bad 
children. Arch. Pediatrics 44, 437-441 
(1927). 

Given normal mentality, a child becomes 
“good” or “bad” in direct accordance with 
parental fitness to establish disciplinary 
control, and the success of the pediatrician is 
determined largely by the parent’s success. 


Edson, Newell W. Training youth for 
parenthood. Child Welfare Mag. 21, 
559-563 (1927). 

Effective training for parenthood includes 
(1) technics of child raising, (2) more difficult 
and important, interpretation of the partner- 
ship cooperation essential to successful 
marriage and parenthood. The “minimum 
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essentials” of the latter include (1) the réle 
of the reproductive function; (2) the sig- 
nificance of adolescence; (3) the function 
and training of emotions; (4) definite con- 
ceptions of fair play, service, sympathy, 
parental responsibility; (5) understanding 
of sex relationships; (6) explosion of common 
sex fallacies; (7) understanding of prostitu- 
tion, illegitimacy, venereal disease; (8) 
knowledge of the significance of home part- 
nerships and adjustments required of both 
members; (9) realization of such truisms as 
(a) sex relations are not the dominant 
interest of normal married life; (b) love is 
made up of other elements besides the 
reproductive urge; (c) monogamy is the best 
experiment yet devised for rearing children; 
(d) marriage does not of itself bring new 
attitudes, standards, and ideals—they are 
formed throughout the growing period. 


Fenton, James. Fathercraft. Hosp. Soc. 

Service 16, 117-122 (1927). 

The effectiveness of the Infant Welfare 
Centre at Lancaster Road, Kensington, 
England, has been increased through the 
establishment of a Father’s Council, which 
aims to teach fathers their responsibility 
to their children, to advance the interests 
and raise funds for the center. 


Smith, Eugene R. Keeping parents in- 
formed about the development of their 
children. Progressive Educ. 4, 175-180 
(1927). 

Studies of type and quality of mind, 
personality, habits, and characteristics of 
each pupil will materially aid the school to 
understand the child and interpret him to 
his parents. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Cunningham, Bess VV. Childhood is 
normally wholesome. Am. Childhood 13, 
5-6 (September, 1927). 

The parent in search of a problem or a 
symptom is sure to find it, and by centering 
attention upon problems tends to magnify 
them and to disregard the fundamental 
wholesomeness of normal childhood. 


Parents should strive to hold a sane position 
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between exaggeration of the difficulties of 
child care and disregard of their responsibili- 
ties, basing this upon the available authorita- 
tive help and leaving ample time to enjoy 
the privileges of parenthood, among them 
companionships with their children. 


Schumacher, Henry C. The over-protected 
child. Hosp. Soc. Service 16, 45-49 
(1927). 

Over-solicitude and over-protection on the 
part of parents may result in such varied 
behavior symptoms in their children as 
temper tantrums, loss of initiative and self- 
reliance, hypochondria, and parent fixations 
and may deeply and permanently influence 
the child’s personality and interfere with his 
vocational and social success. 


Truitt, Ralph P. Mental hygiene and the 
public schools. Ment. Hyg. 11, 261-271 
(1927). 

The school offers the great opportunity 
for the application of mental hygiene prin- 
ciples to help healthy people to better mental 
adjustments, and to prevent dependency, 
delinquency, insanity, and _ social in- 
adequacy. From the child’s entrance to 
kindergarten he must be adjusted to the 
school, his behavior difficulties recognized 
and met, his needs interpreted to his teachers 
and family. The school must concern itself 
not only with the child’s intellectual training 
but with his proper adjustment to life, to see 
himself objectively, to recognize and develop 
his abilities,and to face his disabilities. The 
fact that adolescent instabilities and voca- 
tional guidance are problems of every high 
school child suggests that personality 
difficulties should be adjusted in the elemen- 
tary schools. Through mental hygiene the 
school should give the child insight into these 
problems and show him that his difficulties 
are not unique. It should demand co- 
operation from the community to provide 
proper adolescent activities and guidance, 


Emery, E. Van Norman. Revising our 
attitude toward sex. Ment. Hyg. 11, 
324-338 (1927). 

Our attitudes toward sex arise in early 
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childhood, influenced by childhood ex- 
periences and parental attitudes. Sex 
interest, sex curiosity, and sex play are 
instinctive in children and if harshly sup- 
pressed result in unwholesome sex attitudes 
far reaching in direct and indirect effects. 
The revision of such attitudes is difficult 
since our emotional reactions do not keep 
pace with our intellectual adjustments. Re- 
education, a slow process, achieved only 
through a broader understanding of the 
significance of sex, is necessary for most 
present-day adults, if we would interpret 
modern social problems to our children. 


Rouvray, Maurice. The child we fear. 
Rev. Internationale de l’Enfant 3, 333-344 
(1927). 

We fear the abnormal child as a potential 
criminal and tend to limit our treatment to 
confinement in institutions. The author’s 
careful study of over 4,500 Belgian children 
during 15 years shows the majority to be 
infirm in mind or body, irresponsible, re- 
quiring guidance and care, In 62 per cent 
of the cases bad family or social conditions 
or bad training caused the condition. But 
few cases came from legally normal homes. 
Since much can be done for such children the 
condition offers a challenge. 


PHYSICAL CARE AND DEVELOPMENT 


Brahdy, M. Bernard. Posture defects in 
children. Arch. Pediatrics 44, 411-423 
(1927). 

Postural defects are common among pre- 
school children and should be noted and 
treated at once, since the condition is not 
self-corrective and responds to treatment 
best at this age. Three structural types are 
recognized, mechanical defects appearing 
most frequently in the tall, thin type. 
Posture is classified as excellent, good, poor, 
and bad, illustrated by silhouettes. The 
corrective treatment outlined prescribes 
rest, temporary supports, massage, and 
nineteen detailed exercises, and directs 
attention to suitable clothing, furniture, and 
general supervision. Excellent results have 
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followed its use in the clinics of the children’s 
health service in New York and elsewhere. 


Rector, F. L. Preschool health examina- 
tions. Nation’s Health 9, 43-44 (July, 
1927). 

“The opportunity and responsibility of 
physicians in correcting defects of child- 
hood are great and fundamental and they 
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must assume an attitude of constructive 
leadership.” 


Clock, Ralph O. Preventive medicine in 
relation to the child. Nation’s Health 9, 
17-19 (July, 1927). 

A discussion of the common communicable 
diseases of childhood and the accepted 
practice for their prevention and treatment. 

H. R. H. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE HOME 


Zimmerman, Carle C. The migration to 
towns and cities. II. Am. J. Sociol. 
33, 105-109 (1927). 

This study of 694 farm families in Min- 
nesota is summarized as appearing ‘‘to show 
that children of successful farmers stay on 
the farms more often, while those of the 
less successful families migrate to large in- 
dustrial cities and enter the ranks of the 
wage-earning class. Farm girls from the 
poorer class families migrate more often 
than any other group.” 


Blackmore, J. S., and Mellonie, F. C. 
Family endowment and the birth rate in 
the early nineteenth century. Econ. J. 
Supp. No. 2, 205-213 (1927), Economic 
History Series. 

These authors challenge the assertion that 
family endowment would encourage large 
families. They say that if an increase in 
the population results therefrom it will be 
in the form of a decreased death-rate among 
children as they come under the scheme 
not from an increased birth-rate. 

Instead of “empty theorizing” on the 
subject they ask, ‘““‘What has happened when 
family allowances have been tried? Have 
births increased or decreased?”” The authors 
have carried on an inquiry into the actual 
working of a family endowment scheme 
which existed in England from 1795 to 1834. 
It was a system of making up the wages of 
agricultural laborers to a subsistence level 
out of the Poor Rates, the needs of the 
laborer being calculated according to the 
number of children in his family. Con- 
temporaries denounced the scheme as making 


for improvident marriages and an increase 
in the birth rate. 

Statistical evidence based upon birth rates 
in the districts affected do not bear out these 
contentions. In fact, the analysis of the 
figures seems to indicate that the system 
tended to decrease the birth rate. 


Russell, G. E. The change in farm 
labourer’s diet during two centuries. 
Econ. J. Supp. No. 2, 268-274 (1927), 
Economic History Series. 

The general welfare of the laboring class 
is usually said to be superior to what it was 
in earlier times largely because of the 
variety of commodities imported from all 
parts of the world. ‘The more closely this 
generalization is examined, the more unreal 
does it become.” When examination is 
made of the quantities of food actually 
consumed it appears that the only real 
advantage in the way of food that the laborer 
of today has over his ancestor of two hundred 
years ago is found in the item of potatoes. 
“His ancestor’s dietary has been improved 
upon by a quantity of this vegetable about 
equal to the quantity of bread normally 
eaten.” The advantages of civilization seem 
to have passed over the heads of the agri- 
cultural laborer. 

Comparative figures are shown from 
various sources for the consumption of 
certain foods from 1725 to 1918. 


Trend toward apartment house living in 
American cities. Monthly Labor Rev. 
24, 1153-1170 (1927). 

During recent years there has been a 
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very rapid growth of apartment house 
living in American cities as shown by build- 
ing permit records compiled by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. In 1921, 24.4 per cent 
of the families provided for by new construc- 
tion in 257 cities were provided for in apart- 
ments. In 1926 accommodations were pro- 
vided by new apartment houses for 45.4 
per cent of all families provided for. This 
means, of course, a decrease in home owner- 
ship and other social changes. 

In 14 cities having a population of 500,000 
and over, 58 per cent of all families provided 
with new dwellings in 1926 were provided 
for in apartments. In cities under 500,000 
the percentage provided for in apartments 
is usually lower than the average for all 
cities. 


Immigration restriction and the “scarcity” 
of domestic servants. Monthly Labor 
Rev. 25, 1-6 (1927). 

“The information accessible indicates 
that the difliculty is due to persistent eco- 
nomic and social causes having little or no 
relation to immigration or to immigration 
policies.” ‘Shortage of domestic servants” 
may mean two things. It may mean 
“merely that the demand for such labor is in 
excess of the supply’ as shown by reports 
from employment offices. Or it may mean 
that there is a scarcity of efficient domestic 
servants at wage rates and under employ- 
ment conditions which the average house- 
holder regards as reasonable. There does 
not seem to be any widespread or general 
shortage in the first sense. It further 
appears that a shortage in the second sense 
has existed for a generation at least in times 
of both heavy and light immigration. There 
has been in fact no decline in the number of 
females entering the country of the races 
generally preferred by American households 
for domestic service. Any existing shortage 
of domestic servants is due to causes other 
than the decline in immigration. For fifty 
years the proportion of the population en- 
gaged in domestic service has declined. 
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Why workers borrow. Monthly Labor Rev. 

25, 6-16 (1927). 

This is a study of four thousand credit 
union loans in Boston and Milwaukee by 
Mildred John, fellow in the research depart- 
ment of the Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union. Of the 4,000 records of 
loans, 3,048 were for men and 952 for women. 
The great majority of the borrowers were 
American born. Seventy-three per cent 
of the men and 23 per cent of the women were 
married. Most of the men were between 
25 and 40 when their family responsibilities 
were heaviest, but when their earning power 
should have been greatest. Forty-eight 
per cent had three or more dependents. 
Men in the skilled trades formed one-third 
of the borrowers, clerical workers one-fifth, 
and unskilled laborers one-third. The modal 
wage for the men borrowers was between 
$36 and $40 per week and for women between 
$21 and $25. Of the men 18.9 per cent 
secured their loan to meet expenses due to 
illness, and of the women 37 per cent. 
Second in importance among needs for bor- 
rowing was coal; third came “family ex- 
penses,” fourth came “various bills,” and 
fifth clothing. Loans for these five purposes 
made up four-fifths of the total. 


Marriage: a symposium. World Tomorrow 

10, 258-277 (1927). 

The articles in this symposium and their 
contributors are as follows: “Unsuccessful 
Marriages—Why?” by Hornell Hart, 
professor of social economy at Bryn Mawr 
College, and his wife, Ella Hart; “The 
Possibilities of Marriage,” by Frederick 
Harris, chief editor of the Association Press; 
“Before Marriage—What?” by Ernest R. 
Groves, professor of sociology in Boston 
University, and his wife, Gladys H. Groves; 
“The Economics of Marriage,’’ by Emilie J. 
Hutchinson, professor of economics at Barn- 
ard College; “When Marriage Fails,” by 
Earle E. Eubank, professor of sociology in 
the University of Cincinnati. 

H. K. 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 


Bibliography for Cookery Investigations. 
Virginia Carlsson, instructor in household 
arts at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has compiled a list of published 
reports of several hundred investigations 
into cookery materials and processes, which 
should be of real value to teachers and 
students of such subjects. It includes also 
thirty-odd references to discussions of the 
general value of scientific research. Copies 
may be obtained from the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, for $1.00 a copy. 


Standardization of Electric Motor Frames. 
Because of the increasing use of electric 
motors in connection with household equip- 
ment, home economists will be interested to 
know that the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee and the National Joint 
Electrical Manufacturers are taking the 
lead in a movement to standardize certain 
important dimensions governing the inter- 
changeability of motors of different makes. 


Standardization of Plumbing Equipment. 
To simplify the matching of faucets, bathtub 
fittings, and other plumbing devices and the 
parts needed for their repair is the aim of 
work recently started through the American 
Engineering Standards Committee. Stand- 
ards and specifications are being developed 
with the cooperation of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers and the American 
Society of Sanitary Engineers and the 
simpler and commoner items are the first to 
receive attention. The movement will be 
carried on in close cooperation with the 
Division of Simplified Practice of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce and with national 
organizations in the plumbing field. 


Women’s Institutes in British Colonies. 
New Zealand has twenty institutes similar 
in organization and purpose to those of 
England and Wales and the movement in 
Rhodesia is reported by Home and Country 
as spreading fast. Child welfare is a subject 
of active interest in New Zealand and in 


Rhodesia, where the hope is to bring the 
woman’s point of view to bear on the urgent 
problems of land and home settlement. 


Women’s Welfare Work in Australia. 
The Country Women’s Association of New 
South Wales was founded in 1922 to remedy 
the hardships, the loneliness of the way-back 
bush and its lack of social intercourse, by 
bringing to the doors of these women the 
benefits of bush nurses, a knowledge of 
mothercraft and baby welfare, help in the 
times of stress and sickness, and ambulances 
for the speedy removal of the sick and 
expectant mothers, while by the arrange- 
ment of meetings and periodical entertain- 
ments it aimed at neglecting no means 
helpful in making a brighter and happier 
countryside. According to a recent report 
of its work to date, it now has seven thou- 
sand individual members, several hundred 
branches, and a balance sheet in harmony 
with its development. 


Heliotherapy in British Columbia. Miss 
Alice Ravenhill, in the English magazine 
Sunlight, describes the Queen Alexandra 
solarium for children recently opened at 
Malahat Beach, Vancouver Island. To the 
Women’s Institutes of British Columbia is 
largely due the initiation of the project. 


Education in Mexico. The efforts of 
Mexico to integrate her diverse people 
through education was the subject of a 
lecture on the Harris Foundation by Moises 
Sanchez of the Department of Education of 
Mexico, now published in the August Bul- 
letin of the Pan American Union. The 
normal schools of Mexico City are described 
in the September Bulletin. 


The Social Service Review. Edith Ab- 
bott and Sophonisba P. Breckinridge are the 
managing editors of this new quarterly, 
devoted to the scientific and professional 
interests of social work. Its general editorial 
policy is in the hands of the faculty of the 
Graduate School of Social Service Adminis- 
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tration of the University of Chicago, and it is 
published by the University of Chicago 
Press. Besides contributed articles it in- 
cludes several pages of informal notes and 
comments, signed book reviews, and fairly 
detailed notices of important public docu- 
ments. In size and typographical arrange- 
ment it is similar to the American Journal 
of Sociology. The price is $4 a year or $1 
a copy. 


Degrees in Education at Harvard. Be- 
ginning with the fall of 1927, two years of 
graduate work will be required for the 
degree of master of education by the Grad- 
uate School of Education and two more for 
the degree of doctor of education. The 
reasons that have led to these increased 
requirements and the kind of work to be 
required are discussed by Henry W. Holmes 
in School and Society for June 18. 


Thrift Week. The celebration for 1928 is 
set for January 17 to 23 inclusive. Sugges- 
tions for schools, clubs, and communities 
may be obtained from the National Thrift 
Committee, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


Familyculture. A precursor of the present 
eugenics movement arose in Boston thirty 
years ago when the “Scientific Family- 
culture Institute’ was organized and the 
monthly magazine Familyculture was issued 
with Mary Traffam Whitney as president 
and editor. A history of the venture, by 
Mrs. Whitney, with a reproduction of the 
first page of the first issue, is given in the 
Journal of Heredity for April, 1927. 


Playthings and Health Examination. 
How playthings may be used in health 
examinations of pre-school children is 
discussed in the August issue of the Public 
Health Nurse. 


Children’s Taste in Textiles. Tests of 
children’s choices in the design and colors 
of textiles were recently conducted by 
Edna Brand Mann among youngsters from 
kindergarten age to twelve years in the 
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Larchmont (New York) public schools. 
The materials were furnished by Cheney 
Brothers, and included “toyshop” designs 
with all-over patterns of such objects as 
small elephants, ducks, orange trees, clovers, 
and bowknots, and several staple designs 
with no pictorial meaning. The little 
children from four to seven were overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the animal designs. From 
seven on, taste shifted toward conventional 
designs, especially floral ones, with a trend 
toward conservatism among the older 
children. Curiously, all the children were 
decided in either liking or disliking polka 
dots. As to colors, children of all ages 
chose light colors and materials with a 
sheen. Among children up to eight years 
of age the first choice was for red, the second 
for green; among older ones, green came 
first and blue second. Yellow was not 
popular with either group. Boys tended 
to like brighter colors at all ages and to 
keep their taste for the pictorial designs 
longer than girls and were more positive 
and original in the reasons for their choices. 


Food Selection in the Kindergarten. 
In a Nebraska kindergarten, says Better 
Times, the teacher cuts out advertising 
pictures of all kinds of food and places them 
on a long table. The children have great 
sport selecting play meals and in talking 
about their food value with the school nurse. 


Child Health. Publications from various 
sources which are obtainable free or at 
nominal cost are listed by Dr. H. E. Klein- 
schmidt of the National Tuberculosis 
Association in an article in Hospital Social 
Service for September. 


Orphan Asylums. Among 19,879 children 
dependent on public aid, in 9 states, only 
5 per cent were full orphans and 30 per cent 
half orphans, while 65 per cent had both 
parent living. This fact was brought out 
by the U. S. Children’s Bureau in a report 
which Mary Mather Leete prepared regard- 
ing the work of the Children’s Bureau of 
Cleveland, an organization doing remark- 
able child welfare work in Cleveland. 
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Propaganda for Cleanliness. The Clean- 
liness Institute, organized last June and 
financed by the Association of American 
Soap and Glycerine Producers, is putting 
out a variety of educational material on the 
relation of health to cleanliness. The first 
issue of its occasional publication, The 
Cleanliness Journal, appeared in July, and 
its first series of pictures in colors for school- 
room use illustrates bathing customs in 
many lands. Sally Lucas Jean is school 
consultant, Julia B. Tappan director, and 
Clifford Goldsmith lecturer of the school 


department. 


Textile Maintenance. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces the organiza- 
tion of a textile maintenance section in its 
Textile Division, the purpose of which is to 
place the home and foreign facilities of the 
division at the service of the dyeing, cleaning, 
and laundry industries, and to bring out 
“the mutuality of interest’? between these 
and the various other branches of the textile 
industry. 


Evolution of Footwear. Interesting ob- 
servations on this subject are made by Dr. 
Edwin E. Slosson in the article “Concern- 
ing Sandals” in Science News Letter for 
September, 1927. 


Profits and Depressions. Those in- 
terested in Foster and Catchings’ theory of 
money and profits will enjoy the platonic 
dialogue by George Soule which reviews 
their “Business Without a Buyer” in the 
New Republic for September 14. 


Apples. Among families in Providence, 
Rhode Island, 46.7 per cent of the apples 
used are eaten raw, 48.5 per cent in pies, 
sauce, or general baking, while the remaining 
4.8 find their way into salads, according to a 
questionnaire study by R. B. Corbitt of 
Rhode Island State College, briefly reported 
in a recent supplement to Science. 
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Nuts. Over $16,000,000 worth of nuts 
were handled by cooperative associations 
in 1925, according to figures from the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics quoted 
in the United States Daily. Pecans and 
peanuts are the nuts principally handled in 
this way and the organizations are found 
chiefly in Georgia, Texas, Virginia, and 
Tennessee. 


Carbide Gas Lighting Plants. Practical 
information not easily available elsewhere 
is brought together for users of such plants 
in a booklet issued by the Union Carbide 
Sales Company, whose New York office 
is at 30 East 42d Street. 


Freezing of Onions. The temperatures 
and length of time at which onions may 
without deterioration be held below their 
freezing point (about 30°F for globe onions) 
in cold storage is, according to the Official 
Record, being studied by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at the Arlington Experi- 


ment Farm. 


The Festive Board. The history of 
American dining tables is the subject dis- 
cussed under this title by Nellie Stearns 
Messer in American Cookery for August- 
September. The illustrations are from 


photographs of actual examples. 


Gotham Hospital. The Women’s Medical 
Association of New York City is raising an 
endowment for a hospital intended primar- 
ily for that extensive class of patients who 
do not belong in free hospital wards but who 
cannot afford the cost of the usual private 
hospital care. Prices are to be based, like 
doctor’s fees, on the patient’s income, and 
the difference between these and the actual 
cost of service is to be met by income from 
the endowment. Further information may 
be obtained from the Gotham Hospital 
Committee, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 
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American Country Life Association. 
Henry Israel has resigned as executive 
secretary; Nat T. Frame of Morgantown, 
West Virginia, is to succeed him on January 
1, 1928, and in the interim Walter J. Camp- 
bell, chairman of the executive committee, 
is assuming the responsibility of the office. 
Headquarters are at 1849 Grand Central 
Terminal Building, New York City. 

American Dental Association. The im- 
portance placed by the dental profession on 
educating the public in dental hygiene is 
shown both in the department devoted to the 
subject in the Journal of the American 
Dental Association and in the work of the 
section on mouth hygiene. The program 
of the annual meeting held in Detroit October 
24 to 28 included several discussions of the 
subject. 

American Dietetic Association. Promi- 
nent on the program of the annual meeting 
held October 17 to 19 at St. Louis were 
Frances Stern of Boston, Bailey F. Burritt 
of the Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor of New York City, James 
L. Fieser of the American Red Cross, Dr. 
Icie G. Ma>~ of the Merrill-Palmer School, 
and Dr. Henry Stienbock of the University 
of Wisconsin. Well-arranged trip for gen- 
eral sight-seeing to hospitals and to com- 
mercial restaurants occupied the day fol- 
lowing the formal program. 

American Public Health Association. 
Points of contact between public health and 
home economics were indicated by the pro- 
gram of the annual meeting of the 
Association at Cincinnati, October 17 to 21. 
Examples were papers presented by Dr. 
M. P. Ravenel before the Public Health 
Education Section, by Dr. R. L. Carlton 
before the Food and Drugs Section, by Drs. 
Thurman B. Rea, A. J. Carlson, W. H. 


Eddy, and H. C. Sherman at the Symposium 
on Nutrition, and a talk on the Psychology 
of Eating by Dr. R. E. Humphries at the 
symposium dinner. 

Recreation Congress. At the fourteenth 
National Recreation Congress in Memphis, 
October 3 to 7, at least two papers were of 
significance to home economists. C. C. 
Huatt, president of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, spoke on Planning 
Play Areas in New Real Estate Subdivisions, 
and Mrs. Charles W. Sewell of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation on Play in the 
Rural Home. 

Nursing Organizations. The third bien- 
nial meeting of the three national nursing 
organizations, the American Nurses’ As- 
sociation, the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing, and the National 
League of Nursing Education, will be held 
in Louisville, Kentucky, June 4 to 9, 1928. 

Red Cross Nutrition Service. Nutri- 
tionists of the eastern and mid-western areas 
were in conference simultaneously at national 
headquarters and in St. Louis August 22 
to 31. Speakers at Washington included 
Assistant Surgeon General Pierce and Dr. 
Joseph Goldberger of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, Miss Agnes Hanna of the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, and Dr. William 
Mallory of George Washington University. 
The St. Louis conference featured observa- 
tion work in public school classes of various 


grades. 

School of Marketing. The school of 
marketing and institute of cooperation held 
at Storrs, Connecticut, in August under the 
joint leadership of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and the Connecticut Agricultural 
College was so successful that it is planned to 
make the school an annual affair in one of 
the New England states. According to 
School and Society the 1928 meeting will be 
held in Amherst, Massachusetts. 
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Floated Oysters. A recent food inspec- 
tion decision from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture announces that as the result of 
investigations regarding the effect of floating 
oysters, such oysters will from now on be 
considered adulterated and that the depart- 
ment will proceed under the terms of the food 
and drugs act against all shipments of 
oysters, whether shucked or in the shell, 
which have been adulterated by floating or 
other means. This is a repeal of the decision 
of 1910 to allow shipment of such oysters 
when clearly labeled “floated oysters.” 

Quebec Women’s Institutes. The 
fourteenth annual convention was held at 
Macdonald College, near Montreal, June 14 
and 15. The speakers included Miss Philp, 
head of the school of household science at 
the college; Mrs. John Savage of the Handi- 
crafts Guild, whose homespuns and other 
products are well known to visitors in 
Montreal; Sir Arthur Currie of MacGill 
University; Mr. Putnam, superintendent of 
Ontario Women’s Institutes; Miss Hazel 
McCain, superintendent of Quebec Women’s 
Institutes; Miss Durand, representing the 
Cercles des Fermiéres; and Miss Charlotte 
Whitton of the Canadian Council of Child 
Welfare. Among convenors for special 
subjects elected for the coming year are 
Mrs. C. E. Petch of Hemmingford for child 
welfare and Mrs. Amm of Beech Grove for 
home economics. 

Conference of Supervisors. A 35-page 
mimeographed report of the National Con- 
ference of Supervisors of Home Economics 
which met in Asheville last June on the call 
of the United States Commission of Educa- 
tion has been prepared by Emeline S. 
Whitcomb, specialist in home economics 
at the United States Bureau of Education; 
it is issued as Home Economics Letter No. 2, 
1927, and may be obtained from the Bureau 
on request. 

Fur Raising in Alaska. The commercial 
production of fur-bearing animals in Alaska 
is to be studied under a cooperative agree- 
ment between the governor of Alaska and 
the Biological Survey of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Dr. Earl Graves is 
to be in charge of the work, which is under- 
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taken to check the diminishing supplying 
of fur-bearing animals and which will include 
research and assistance to fur-farmers. 

Education for Safety. New York Uni- 
versity, in cooperation with the American 
Museum of Safety, is this year continuing 
the experiment of offering an open night 
course in accident prevention for safety 
engineers, public safety directors, and others 
concerned in such work. The course in- 
cludes both methods of securing safe condi- 
tions and of educating the public in observ- 
ing proper precautions. 


Alabama Home Economics Association. 
Henrietta Mary Thompson of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute is president and Jennie 
McIntosh of the Auburn high school is 
secretary-treasurer. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Agnes 
Ellen Harris has gone to the University of 
Alabama as dean of women and head of the 
newly-organized department of home eco- 
nomics. Louise P. Glanton, formerly of 
Kansas State Agricultural College, has been 
appointed head of the department to suc- 
ceed Miss Harris. 

For two summer sessions there has been a 
nursery school at the Institute. With the 
opening of the fall session, a nursery school 
became an integral part of the home eco- 
nomics department, with Lulu Palmer as 
instructor. 

Alabama College for Women, Montevallo. 
Josephine Eddy, formerly clothing specialist 
in the extension division, after a summer 
spent in travel in Europe, has taken up her 
duties as head of the clothing department. 

State Department of Education. In- 
creased funds for vocational education were 
provided in the educational bill passed by the 
recent legislature. Twenty-two new all-day 
departments have been approved for voca- 
tional home economics and the evening 
school program will be enlarged. The 
future plans for yocational home economics 
provide for an increase from 44 all-day white 
departments in 1926-27 to 100 departments 
in 1930-31; from 17 negro departments to 
30; for travel; for home project supervision; 
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for teachers in rural schools; for the em- 
ployment of some teachers for eleven months; 
and for a much greater evening school 


program. 


ARKANSAS 


Arkansas Home Economics Association. 
Arkansas had eight representatives at the 
annual meeting at Asheville, including the 
state supervisor of home economics, the 
student club sponsor, the president of the 
Arkansas Home Economics Association, 
two district home demonstration agents, 
two county home demonstration agents, 
and a high school teacher. 

University of Arkansas. Helen C. Good- 
speed, formerly head of the department of 
home economics, has gone to Philadelphia 
as special assistant to Dr. Henrietta Calvin, 
director of home economics in the public 
schools. Her successor in Arkansas is Mrs. 
Henrietta Burton, who received her doctor’s 
degree at the summer session at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

State Teachers College. Fannie Baum- 
gartner, who has been a missionary in 
China for the past seven and a half years, 
is home on furlough. She recently visited 
the class in history of costume and told 
about the Chinese customs and clothing. 
The class in embroidery and dress decoration 
enjoyed Miss Baumgartner’s _ beautiful 
display of linens, both white and colored. 

State Department of Education. Eve- 
ning school work had an enrollment of 256 
women during its first year, with classes 
organized in foods, management, budgeting, 
plain sewing and remodeling, children’s 
clothing, and child welfare. No class is 
organized with less than 10 members and 
each lasts three or four weeks. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Ellen M. Bartlett, supervisor of 
home economics in San Francisco, who 
attended the Asheville meeting, gives an 
account of the interesting sessions in the fall 
issue of the California News Letter. Lucile 
Johnson of Berkeley also went to Asheville. 


National Education Association. 
Speakers from California at the National 
Education Association meeting held in 
Seattle early in July were Maud E. Hayes 
and Hazel Magnuson of Long Beach, Roxana 
Elliott of Piedmont, and Essie L. Elliott of 
Los Angeles. Over 300 teachers attended 
the home economics sessions. 

University of California. Through the 
generosity of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial and the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion of California an institute of child wel- 
fare will be established with Dr. Herbert 
Stolz as director. 

State Teachers College, Chico. The 
college suffered a great loss when its buildings 
were destroyed by fire this summer. 

Saidee Stark will teach in Columbia 
University this year. She was a repre- 
sentative of the California Home Economics 
Association at the Asheville meeting. 

Dietetics and Citrus Fruit Growers. 
The California Fruit Growers Exchange has 
enlarged the work of its research laboratory 
first organized in 1920 by forming a dietetic 
research department. Ruth Bowden is now 
in charge of this work with Dr. Sansum of 
Potter Metabolic Clinic in consultation and 
the plan is to supply schools, welfare or- 
ganizations, home demonstration groups, 
and others with reliable educational litera- 
ture and speakers on the healthfulness and 
importance of fruits and vegetables. 


COLORADO 


Colorado State Teachers College. Mar- 
garet Roudebush, head of the home econom- 
ics department, is on sabbatical leave, study- 
ing at the University of Chicago. 

Frances Henry, a graduate of Columbia 
University, is a new member of the staff. 

Mrs. Edith Gale Wiebking, a member of 
the home economics faculty, who received 
her master’s degree from this department in 
August, made a careful study of home 
economics as taught in the consolidated 
schools of Weld County. The material 
collected not only furnishes a basis for cur- 
riculum revision in teacher-training colleges 
but suggests several lines for further research. 

Margaret Tubbs, a graduate of the Uni- 
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versity of North Dakota, is writing a 
master’s thesis on home economics clubs. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois Home Economics Association. 
A joint meeting is to be held November 10, 
11, and 12 at the Sherman Hotel, Spring- 
field with the vocational homemaking 
teachers, and the Illinois Society for Indus- 
trial and Practical Arts Education. Lita 
Bane is to be the home economics speaker 
for the one joint session, and Lorado Taft the 
other speaker. 

The Home Economics Syllabus for High 
Schools recently issued by the Association 
is the result of six years of cooperative work 
among the teachers of Illinois. The syllabus 
was prepared by a committee of the high 
school conference of the University of 
Illinois. 

University of Chicago. On the list of 
public lectures given during the summer 
quarter were several of interest to home 
economists, for example “Recent advances 
in our knowledge of internal secretions,” 
by A. J. Carlson; and “Illustrations of 
medieval life,” by Edith Rickes. 


IOWA 


Iowa State College. Genevieve Fisher, 
formerly head of the department of voca- 
tional home economics education at Carnegie 
Institute, has been appointed dean of the 
division of home economics, filling the posi- 
tion left vacant by Anna E. Richardson a 
year ago. Miss Fisher was formerly head of 
the department of home economics voca- 
tional education here and left the college in 
1919 to become a special home economics 
agent for the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. Frances M. Sims, who has 
served as acting dean during the past year, 
will return to her duties as head of the 
department of textiles and clothing. 

Mrs. Ruetta Day Blinks resigned from the 
foods and nutrition department in the 
summer and is now engaged in food testing 
for commercial firms in New York City. 

Dr. Rossleene Arnold, director of research 
in foods and nutrition, has taken a similar 
position in the University of Illinois. Her 
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place is filled by Dr. Laura McLaughlin of 
the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. 
Georgia Belle Elwell, who resigned as head 
of the homemakers’ department, will be 
succeeded by Lucile Horton of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Dr. Lovisa Wagner, 
professor of child psychology, has gone to 
Vassar as associate professor of child study, 
and her position in the nursery school will 
be filled by Dr. T. F. Vance of the psychology 
department. Ruth M. Lindquist of the 
department of household administration, 
is on leave of absence and her position will 
be filled this year by Helen Bishop of that 
department. 

Mrs. Lulu R. Lancaster, director of the 
nursery school, has been given three months’ 
leave of absence in which to organize a 
nursery school for the School of Domestic 
Arts and Sciences in Chicago. Her place 
will be filled by Lydia Swanson, who is 
returning from a year’s study at the Merrill- 
Palmer School. 

Emma L. Samuel of the foods and nutri- 
tion department will spend the year working 
on dietary problems in the Fifth Avenue 
Hospital in New York City and in advanced 
study at Columbia University. 

Feeding experiments with rats to deter- 
mine the vitamin B content of different 
varieties of tomatoes and of those ripened 
under different conditions are being con- 
ducted by Margaret House, research assist- 
ant in foods and nutrition. These and 
similar experiments under way with carrots 


are a part of a larger study. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana State University. The short 
course for men and women and for the 4-H 
clubs held on the old and new campuses 
during the week of August 15 was most 
successful. Approximately 200 women were 
present and unusual interest in the varying 
types of homemaking activities was mani- 
fested. In addition to the home economics 
and extension faculties of the University, 
Mrs. Dora Barnes, clothing specialist for 
Texas, Mrs. Ida Fenton, Arkansas extension 
service, Mrs. Mary Sue Gesell, Mississippi 
extension service, and Miss Agnes Ellen 
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Harris, state home demonstration agent of 
Alabama, contributed much to the interest 
and success of the short course. Outstand- 
ing features of the program for the week 
were talks on early childhood training by 
Miss Harris and Dr. Kreeger, professor of 
psychology, Louisiana State University on 
fireside industries by Mrs. Fenton; on 
clothing problems by Mrs. Barnes; on basket- 
making by Mrs. Gesell; and the daily social 
hour in the home economics department, 
enjoyed through the courtesy of Miss 
Sebastian and the senior class. 

The child care and training course at- 
tracted many advanced home economics 
students. Lecture work was supplemented 
by daily care and observation of a group of 
children who spent three hours in the home 
economics department. 

Dr. Ellen A. Reynolds, formerly of 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
has been appointed to fill the position of 
director of home economics recentiy made 
vacant by the resignation of Mattie Rhea 
Sebastian. Helen Carter, formerly a mem- 
ber of the home economics faculty of 
Florida State College for Women, has been 
appointed to fill the vacancy in the clothing 
department caused by Rosamond Kedzie’s 
resignation. 

In the extension department, Ellen Le- 
Noir, formerly a member of the Nevada 
extension service, has recently been ap- 
pointed a district home demonstration agent. 
Gladys Tappan, formerly of the Alabama 
extension service, has assumed her duties as 
district agent for home demonstration work. 
Iris Davenport of North Carolina has been 
appointed as a member of the extension 
faculty to direct the work in clothing and 
home improvement. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. Helen 
Hunt and Ida Reese are new assistant 
professors in the home economics faculty. 

State Department of Education. 
Eighteen district conferences for high school 
home economics teachers were held during 
September and October. This plan of work 
for the early part of the school year met with 
much favor. The program included problems 
in child care and training, family and com- 
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munity relationships, art in relation to home 
economics, and other phases of homemaking. 
The conferences \,re held under the direc- 
tion of the home *onomics division. Di- 
rectors of home economics wistivetion from 
the Louisiana State University, South- 
western Louisiana Industrial Institute, 
Louisiana State Normal College, and the 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute made 
valuable contributions to the program of 
work suggested for the high school de- 
partments. In addition to the problems of 
teaching, emphasis was placed on junior 
home economics clubs. 


MAINE 


Maine Home Economics Association. 
A well attended meeting was held in the 
Senate Chamber at Augusta on May 21. 
The speakers were Lillian Gates of the 
Farmington Normal School, Helen Spauld- 
ing, clothing specialist of the state extension 
department, and Caroline Nourse of the 
Massachusetts division of vocational educa- 
tion. Representatives from various student 
clubs in the state, from junior high to 
university, reported on their activities and 
furnished one of the most interesting sections 
of the program. 

Public Schools. New home economics 
departments are being introduced in Bing- 
ham, Belfast, Caribou, Rangeley, and 
Scarboro. 

State Department of Health. An indica- 
tion of progress in nutrition work in Maine 
is seen in the fact that this department has 
appointed its first nutrition worker. 

University of Maine. Pearl Greene has 
been appointed head of the home economics 
department of the College of Agriculture and 
head of home economics research work in 
the experiment station. 

In cooperation with the state department 
of education the University conducted a 
summer school for home economics teachers, 
in which 24 registered. The instructors 
were Pearl Greene, S. Agnes Donham, and 
Florence Jenkins. 

The following graduates of 1927 were home 
demonstration agents appointed this sum- 
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mer: “Twin” County, Hortense Welch; 
Cumberland, Agnes Freyer, Framingham; 
Kennebec, Ruth Seman; Piscataquis, Lucy 
Farrington. 

Flora A. Howard resigned in July, after 
six years and one month of service, the 
longest period of service of any home 
demonstration agent in Maine. 


MICHIGAN 


University of Michigan. Inez V. Bozorth, 
who was a ’15 graduate in home economics 
from the Oregon Agricultural College with 
institutional management as her major, 
has been made director of the new Lawyer’s 
Club, a beautiful group of buildings in the 
English gothic style which will occupy two 
city blocks near the University and which 
are intended by the donor to serve as a 
center for legal study and research, with 
living accommodations for 300 men. 

Lenna F. Cooper, past secretary of the 
American Home Economics Association, 
is the first home economics member of the 
staff. She will be head dietitian at the 
University Hospital and advisor to the divi- 
sion of home economics at Battle Creek 
College. 

Mt. Pleasant. The second annual 
scholastic contest at Central Normal on 
May 20 was conducted in two divisions, 
academic and vocational. Schools were 
classed according to enrollment groups, with 
first, second, and third prize for each class. 
The home economics contests were as 
follows: ninth grade, general home eco- 
nomics, objective tests; tenth grade, foods, 
judging baked goods; eleventh and twelfth 
grades, clothing and judging garments and 
ensemble on models. 

Michigan State College. In June the 
honorary degree of master of home economics 
was conferred upon Lenna Cooper and Lydia 
Roberts. 

The Farm Women’s Institute, from July 
28 to August 1, was well attended this 
year. Home improvement, health, citizen- 
ship, and the farm income were subjected 
presented by lecturers. The women at- 
tending the conference were housed in one 
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of the college dormitories where they ex- 
perienced the college girl life. 

Anew course in child study with a nursery 
school laboratory was started in June. 
Catherine Miller of the Highland Park 
School is in charge. 

Three other new members of the resident 
teaching staff are Lois Munn, instructor 
in related art, Sylvia Medsker, instructor 
in foods, and Marian Lewis, instructor in 
clothing. 

Mabel C. Atwood, Muriel Dundas, nu- 
trition specialist, Rosalind Jewett, assistant 
state home demonstration leader, and Irene 
Taylor, clothing specialist, have joined the 
home economics extension staff. 


MINNESOTA 


Northwest School of Agriculture. The 
second annual women’s camp open to all 
women of Northwestern Minnesota was 
held June 20 to 23 at the Northwest School 
of Agriculture at Crookston. The program 
was prepared with the cooperation of the 
extension division of the University of 
Minnesota, the home economics department 
of the North Dakota State College, Fargo, 
commercial firms, and federated clubs. 
Total expenses for the campers were kept at 
$3.75, not excluding a theater party. 


MISSOURI 


University of Missouri. Adella Eppel of 
Minnesota is taking Jessie V. Coles’ place im 
charge of clothing and textiles while Miss 
Coles is studying at the University of 
Chicago. 

Edna Amidon, also of Minnesota, is 
teaching home management and child 
care while Rebecca Sholley is a fellow at the 
Merrill-Palmer school. 

Mary Polson of North Texas State Teach- 
ers College succeeds Lynn Ray Howard in 
applied art. 

Essie M. Heyle, state home demonstration 
leader, has returned from a year’s sabbatical 
leave spent in travel abroad and study at 
Columbia University. 

Gladys Muilenberg has been appointed 
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assistant state home economics agent to 
assist with publicity and organization work. 

Bina Slaughter, extension instructor in 
home economics, became Mrs. Cecil Davis on 
September 10. 

Mrs. Edith Van Deusen, assistant profes- 
sor of home economics in extension, spent two 
months abroad this summer travelling and 
studying extension methods in France. 

Lucile Strickland, a junior, is attending 
the Merrill-Palmer School this year. 

Ione Rhodes has been appointed home 
economics agent in Calloway County and 
Touise McClellan home economics agent in 
Buchanan County. Miss McClellan suc- 
ceeds Margaret Huston, who is now assistant 
state boys’ and girls’ club leader. 

Marion E. Dunshee, nutrition specialist, 
was granted one of the fellowships of the 
National Research Council on child develop- 
ment and will study for a year under Dr. 


[November 


John Anderson of the University of Min- 
nesota. Her place is filled by Marion K. 
White, a graduate of the University of 
Illinois, who has been teaching home eco- 
nomics in Lafayette High School, St. Joseph. 


MONTANA 


University of Montana. Helen Gleason, 
chairman of the department, has returned 
from a year of study in New York. 

Montana State College. Gladys Brane- 
gan has resumed her duties as chairman of 
the home economics department following a 
sabbatical year of study at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Mildred Nemick has returned to have 
charge of the institutional work. 

Kathleen Bennett of Columbia University 
will have charge of the foods and nutrition 
department, succeeding Pearl Swanson, 
who has resigned to study at Yale. 
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